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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 





Genetics and Philosophy 
By G. V. Platonov 


In this review of the genetics controversy the author restates the basic 
criticisms levelled at the so-called “classical” school of genetics by 
leading Soviet scientists in this field. He maintains that the theory 
advanced by Lysenko and his followers has proven itself correct over 
the past years and that it emerges as the only scientific theory of 
heredity. The journal from which this article is translated states that 
it is an expanded and edited stenographic report read at the All-Russian 
Conference of Chairmen of Departments of Social Science, November 
1960, and is published for purposes of discussion. Nauchnye Doklady 
Vysshei Shkoly, Filosofskie Nauki (Scientific Reports of the Higher 
School, Philosophical Sciences), 1961, No. 2. 


OPINIONS DIFFER as to the place and time of origin of the science 
of heredity — genetics. In our view it would be most nearly correct 
to regard its foundations as having been laid by Jean Baptiste 
Lamarck and Charles Darwin. The further development of this sci- 
ence is associated with the names of Ernst Haeckel, K. A. Timiria- 
zev, I. V. Michurin, Luther Burbank, M. F. Ivanov, and T. D. 
Lysenko. 

Parallel with the development of this school, which might be 
termed the Darwin-Michurinian, there is another school of genetics 
that has come to be known as the Weismann-Morganist. Its leaders 
were A, Weismann, Gregor Mendel, Hugo deVries, William Bate- 
son, W. Johanssen, and Thomas Hunt Morgan. 

Very strained relationships have existed between the two schools 
from their very inception. Although Weismann termed his views 
“neo-Darwinism,” they were in fact contrary to the most important 
concepts of Darwinian theory. This is equally true of the views 
of the other proponents of Weismann-Mendelism, as was pointed 
out long since by the distinguished Russian materialist biologist 
K. A. Timiriazev. 
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Timiriazev criticized one of the most prominent representatives 
of early 20th-century Weismann-Mendelism, the English geneticist 
Bateson, originator of the very term “genetics,” as the leader of 
“clerical anti-Darwinism,” whose purpose it was to reinforce belief 
in the Creation by reviving Linnaeus’ creationism. In Timiriazev's 
words, Bateson began with an independent campaign against Dar- 
win, but when this failed, he fell in line with the Austrian monk, 
Gregor Mendel, and his experiments in the crossing of various 
forms of peas, “To achieve greater success in his hopeless under- 
taking,” Timiriazev wrote, “he presented Mendel’s work in a form 
so exaggerated as to constitute caricature, attempting to push the 
significance of Darwinism into the shadows by means of the pub- 
licity-inflated glory of his Catholic monk (K. A. Timiriazev, Soch. 
[Collected Works], Vol. VII, 1939, p. 32). 

The controversy between the Darwin-Michurinian and Weis- 
mann-Morganist schools was intensified after the October Revolu- 
tion, particularly subsequent to the triumph of socialism in the 
USSR. Until October 1917, the status of the. contending parties 
was highly unequal. The Weismann-Morganist school is supported 
in various ways by the bourgeoisie and its politics, philosophy and 
religion. On the other hand, every conceivable method is employed 
to discredit and assail the Darwin-Michurin school by public fig- 
ures in bourgeois governments, the church, and the venal capital- 
ist press. Therefore, until the establishment of the Soviet govern- 
ment in our country, the number of scientists who had the courage 
to raise their voices against Weismann-Morganism was very small 
indeed. 

It became possible for the Darwin-Michurinian school to flourish 
only after the dictatorship of the proletariat was set up, and par- 
ticularly upon the establishment of socialism in our country. The 
Communist Party and the Soviet government gave decisive support 
to the investigations of K. A. Timiriazev, I. V. Michurin, I. P. Pav- 
lov, M. F. Ivanov, and other materialist biologists. 

As a consequence, a new school of biologists, followers of Timir- 
iazev and Michurin, came into being in the middle °30’s in the 
Soviet Union. Their scientific activity consistently upheld the prin- 
ciples of dialectics and materialism, T, D. Lysenko stood at their 
head. The Soviet Michurinist geneticists waged determined warfare 
against the Weismann-Morgan theory. Debates on problems of 
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genetics in those years were participated in not only by biologists, 
agriculturists and physicians, but by philosophers, teachers and 
public figures. Typical in this respect was the discussion organized 
by the editors of the philosophical journal Pod znamenem marksiz- 
ma (Under the Banner of Marxism) in October 1939, participated 
in by representatives of various fields of science, including philos- 
ophy. 

The discussion in genetics acquired even broader scope after 
World War II (1941-45). Basing themselves on the support of a 
broad range of scientists, the Michurinist biologists won a decisive 
victory over Weismann-Morganism at the session of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences in August 1948. In the resolution 
of this meeting, the Weismann-Morgan school of genetics was de- 
scribed as an idealist and metaphysical*® theory, isolated from life 
and fruitless in practice (see O polozhenii v biologicheskoi nauke. 
Stenograficheskii otchet sessii VASKhNIL [On the Situation in 
Biological Science, Stenographic Account of the Sessions of the 
Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences], July 31- 
August 7, 1948, Moscow, 1948, pp. 532-533). On the other hand, the 
Darwin-Michurinian school was supported on all sides at this meet- 
ing, and was approved by the overwhelming majority of its partic- 
ipants. 
One would think that the Weismann-Morganist conception could 
not have been resurrected thereafter in the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. However, efforts to achieve the rehabilitation of 
Weismann-Morganism were made in our press, particularly in 1956- 
1958. Subsequent to the publication of the editorial article in 
Pravda, December 14, 1958, “On The Science of Agrobiology and 
the Errors of the Botanical Journal,” in which these efforts received 
a deserved refutation, their appearance in print was somewhat less 
aggressive. Nevertheless, some scientists both in the USSR and in 
other socialist countries continue to hold that Weismann-Morgan 
genetics (they prefer to term it “classical” or “corpuscular” or 
“atomistic” ) is the only scientific theory of heredity. Others express 

*Editor’s Note: The Great Soviet Encyclopedia, Vol. V, 1959, says, under 
“Metaphysics”: “In Marxist-Leninist philosophy, metaphysics is understood 
to be an approach to natural phenomena contradictory to the dialectical ap- 
proach, one that disregards their origin and development, considers them in 


isolation from each other in a state of rest and immobility, and denies the fact 
that internal contradictions are inherent in phenomena.” 
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themselves in less categorical terms, regarding Weismann-Morgan- 
ist and Darwin-Michurinist genetics as of equal validity or even 
as mutually supplemental, 

In doing so they assert that the differences between these schools 
are allegedly not of a philosophical, ideological nature, inasmuch 
as “corpuscular genetics” is, they would have you think, a mate- 
rialist (and in the opinion of some, even dialectical materialist) 
theory of heredity. Ideas along these lines have acquired some 
popularity not only among a significant proportion of natural scien- 
tists, but even among some philosophers, Therefore it becomes nec- 
essary once again to clarify the philosophical content of the Weis- 
mann-Morgan conception of heredity. 

In the course of the history of the struggle between materialism 
and idealism in natural science, it has happened that new theories 
have erroneously been dubbed idealist or metaphysical only be- 
cause someone falsely interpreted them in the spirit of meta- 
physics and idealism. This occurred, for example, in the evalua- 
tion of the theory of relativity and of cybernetics by certain Soviet 
scientists. The formulation of these theories was a significant for- 
ward step in the discovery of certain aspects of reality, but their 
originators simultaneously delivered themselves of various idealist 
and metaphysical propositions, which were seized upon and in- 
flated by reactionary bourgeois philosophers. Failing to discern the 
difference between the true content of the theories themselves 
and the idealist views that parasitically attached themselves thereto, 
certain scientists described these theories as antiscientific. The 
broad dissemination of these views could have caused considerable 
harm to science in our country. But the world of Soviet science 
blocked this and pointed out that blanket condemnation of these 
theories was unwarranted.* 

The question arises as to whether the evaluation of Weismann- 
Morgan genetics as idealist and metaphysical is just as erroneous 
as the analogous judgment passed upon the theories of cybernetics 
and relativity. The idea is put forth determinedly by those who 
wish to rehabilitate “classical genetics,” and to present it as the 
only scientific school in the study of heredity. 
~ © It should be remarked that some scientists committed the opposite error 


in that they defended not only the positive content of the theories of relativ- 
ity and cybernetics but the false conclusions drawn from them abroad. 
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The direct objections to evaluation of the Weismann-Morgan 
genetics as idealist resolves themselves to the following: Its advo- 
cates relate heredity to particular material cell structures, and 
primarily to the chromosomes, which do actually exist in the organ- 
ism. The chemical nature of the chromosome has been substantial- 
ly determined. It includes, particularly, molecules of desoxyribonu- 
cleic acid (abbreviated as DNA). Therefore, at first glance, there 
is nothing whatever of idealism in the point of departure of “cor- 
puscular” genetics, However, when this matter, and all the conclu- 
sions deriving therefrom are examined more closely, it is easy to 
see that this is not the case at all. 

It must be emphasized that, in their reasoning, the Morganists 
metaphysically divide the organism into two fundamentally op- 
posed types of substance (or plasmas): hereditary and non-hered- 
itary. This classification of living matter into two plasmas was char- 
acteristic of Weismann himself. He wrote: “There are two major 
categories of living matter: the matter effectuating heredity, or the 
idioplasm, and the ‘nutritive substance, or trophoplasm” (A. 
Weismann, Lektsii po evoliutsionnoi teorii [Lectures on Evolu- 
tionary Theory], 1918, p. 294). Weismann stated that whereas the 
body of the organism (trophoplasm) was mortal and transitory, the 
germ plasm (idioplasm) contained in the chromosome was im- 
mortal. “The germ plasm of any species is never created anew, but 
grows and multiplies without interruption. It extends from gener- 
ation to generation like a long, crawling rootstock” (ibid., p. 356- 
357). 

According to Weismann, the body of an organism is no more 
than a nutritive medium for the germ plasm, merely a nursery for 
germ cells. The changes in the body occurring under the influence 
of the environment do not in any way affect the germ plasm, al- 
though spontaneous variations in the latter result in reorganization 
of the body. Thus, the substance of heredity is not only immortal, 
but is of a higher order of activity and is at the same time wholly 
independent of the body and the environment. It behaves in the 
cell in the same manner as does the eternal Creator in the Biblical 
legend, giving motion to the universe He created. 

From this it is clear that although germ plasm is deemed to be 
a material substance, it has ascribed to it mystical and supernatural 
powers, It is very similar to the “life force” of the vitalists, govern- 
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ing all the processes of life in the organism, but itself independent 
therefrom, The only difference from the vitalists to be found in 
Weismann and his followers is that this mystical force is given 
specific location in particular material particles of a living being. 
But this does not cause the idealist meaning of his invention to 
disappear, any more than the idealist nature of religion disappears 
because many persons prostrate themselves not to an ethereal spir- 
it, but to material objects they have elevated to the status of gods: 
the sun, sacred animals, stone idols, etc. 

The fact that the methodologies of vitalism and Weismann- 
Mendelism coincide in actuality was noted long since by one of 
the leaders of neovitalism, Hans Driesch. Therefore, Weismann- 
Morganism is sometimes referred to, not without foundation, as 
a variety of neovitalism. Yet the fact that the latter is idealist in 
philosophy apparently is not held in doubt by anyone! 

But perhaps metaphysics and idealism were characteristic of the 
old, initial version of Weismann-Morgan genetics, and it has since 
undergone fundamental changes. This view is put forth, not in- 
frequently, by certain scientists, including individuals in the field 
of philosophy (see, for example, the article “On the Analysis of 
Philosophical Problems in the Natural Sciences,” Voprosy Filosofii 
[Problems of Philosophy], 1957, No. 3). However, an acquaintance 
with the work of modern Morganists shows that, as in the past, 
they divide living matter into two parts — that which bears heredity 
and that which does not — properties being ascribed to the former 
that are not, in point of fact, found in material bodies, while the 
latter is, as it were, stripped of properties always present in matter. 

One finds this stated in utterly unequivocal language in the fun- 
damental statement, “Life,” an article written by one of the leaders 
of contemporary Morganism, the American geneticist H. Muller, 
(H. J. Muller, “Life,” Science, pp. 1-9, January 1955, No. 3132, Vol. 
121). 

The substance of heredity, the genes, are described therein as 
wholly governing all the processes of life and all the substances 
constituting the living organism, while being utterly independent 
thereof and not even participating in the metabolism of the latter. 
According to Muller, the essence of life consists not of proto- 
plasmic metabolism, but in the spontaneous division, the automatic 


reproduction of the gene, which is allegedly not dependent upon 
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the protoplasm. Consequently, the reproduction of one’s like is 
elevated to an absolute to which all the other processes of life, 
and life as such, are subordinated, In reality, however, reproduc- 
tion is only one factor in the vital process, consisting of regenera- 
tion, growth and multiplication. 

The theoretical propositions of Muller and other partisans of 
“corpuscular” genetics ignore the obvious fact that nucleic acids, 
which are termed the substances of heredity, are, like proteins and 
all other biochemical compounds constituting living bodies, not 
anything absolutely independent or autonomous, but constitute 
merely irreplaceable components of a complex heterogeneous sys- 
tem. None of the components constitutes living matter outside that 
system, and therefore it does not possess the property of self- 
reproduction. 

“The molecule of nucleic acid in modern living organisms,” 
writes A. I. Oparin, “is not an independent ‘living molecule, but 
only a portion of the living protoplasm, a component thereof, per- 
forming specific functions, essential to life” (A. I. Oparin, Voz- 
niknovenie zhizni na Zemle [The Origin of Life on Earth], Moscow, 
USSR Academy of Sciences Press, 1957, p. 269). Oparin describes 
proteins and other biochemical compounds in the same terms. Many 
Soviet and foreign biochemists are developing similar views. (See 
Sbornik dokladov na mezhdunarodnom soveshchanii po probleme 
vozniknovenia zhizni na Zemle [Collection of Reports at Interna- 
tional Conference on Origin of Life on Earth], Moscow, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences Press, 1957.) 

One cannot but agree with the English biologist Allan G. Mor- 
ton, who has rejected the chromosome theory of heredity and ad- 
hered to the position taken by the Michurin school, and who writes 
that the gene is a metaphysical entity that cannot exist in reality 
inasmuch as properties that no portion of a living body can pos- 
sess are ascribed to it. 

One very often hears presented as an argument in favor of the 
recognition of a special substance of heredity the reasoning ad- 
vanced originally by Weismann to the effect that, inasmuch as the 
organism thinks not with its entire body, but only with its brain, 
so the powers of heredity can only be enjoyed by specific structures. 
However, this conclusion does not withstand critical examination 


if only because heredity is a characteristic of all organisms, while 
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thought, being the highest form of reflection, is characteristic only 
of man or, if the elementary “thinking” of animals be included, then 
solely of a few higher forms of life. In other words, heredity and 
thought are properties wholly different in their degrees of gener- 
ality. 

If, however, we were to draw a parallel between heredity and 
the property of reflection in living bodies, the property to be dis- 
cussed would not be thought, but irritability. But this comparison 
would not reflect favorably upon the concept of a special heredi- 
tary substance, inasmuch as irritability, like heredity, is a property 
not of particular organisms or special structures in living matter, 
but of all organisms and all the organs, tissues and cells composing 
them, including living protein bodies. 

Heredity is one of the most important aspects of life, one of 
its inalienable attributes, and therefore the bearer or substratum of 
life is at the same time the bearer or substratum of heredity. There 
is no living body that does not possess the property of heredity. 
If this is the case, it is senseless to seek in the organism some 
special, specific substance of heredity. 

In denying the existence of a special substance of heredity, the 
Michurin school of genetics naturally does not close its eyes to 
the fact that multi-celled organisms have special reproductive or- 
gans and sex cells, giving rise, upon joining, to a new generation. 
However, in the first place, heredity is a characteristic not only 
of sexual but of vegetative cells, inasmuch as, upon division, they 
reproduce themselves as similar cells. In the second place, both in 
sexual and in vegetative cells, heredity is a characteristic not of cer- 
tain individual cytological structures, but of the cell as a whole and 
of each of the living particles of which it is comprised. 

It must be stated that many contemporary representatives of 
the “corpuscular” genetics have already withdrawn their former 
contention that heredity is a function solely of the chromosome 
or the nucleus as a whole. Now, in addition to a substance of 
heredity in the form of genes and chromosomes (“genome”), they 
recognize the existence of a substance of heredity in the plastids 
(“plastome”) and even in the cytoplasm (“plasmone”). They have 
thus taken a forward step. However, this change bears, if one may 
so express oneself, only a quantitative and not a qualitative charac- 


ter. In the concepts of contemporary members of the Morgan 
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school, the substance of heredity has now, as it were, flowed into 
the entire cell, but it has not ceased to be regarded as a special, 
specific substance fundamentally different from the rest of living 
matter, which does not possess the property of heredity. Yet it is 
this classification of living matter into hereditary and non-heredi- 
tary plasma that represents the fundamental error of the Weismann- 
Morgan school’s concept of heredity. 

Closely related to the metaphysical breakdown of the organism 
into non-hereditary and hereditary substance, and to the preform- 
istic interpretation of the latter by Weismann-Morgan genetics, is 
the autogenetic concept of the source of variations in heredity or, 
as they are termed, mutations. 

The founder of the theory of mutations (which later merged 
with the chromosome theory of heredity), the Dutch botanist 
Hugo deVries, expressed his view of the reasons for mutations in 
the following language: “Progress in the world of life occurs inter- 
mittently. Everything remains at rest for thousands of years. . . . 
But from time to time nature tries to create something new and 
better. It makes use of one species at one time, another at another. 
Creative force awakens in one form or another, and an old race 
gives rise to a number of new forms. However, this creative activity 
is not dependent upon the existing environment” [retranslated 
from the Russian.—Editor] (deVries, “Mutations and Periods 
of Mutation,” a symposium of Uspekhi biologii [The Achievements 
of Biology], No. 1, Odessa, 1912, p. 99). These unscientific rumina- 
tions about the awakening in organisms of a mystical “creative 
force,” not governed by the conditions of life, are in clear contra- 
diction to Darwin’s proposition that the variability of organisms is 
always related, in one way or another, to change in the environ- 
ment. 

In the 1920's, geneticists, employing X-rays on molds, flies and 
wheat seed, learned to produce artificial mutations. This compelled 
them to modify somewhat their former rigorously autogenetic con- 
cepts on mutations. In addition to mutations without cause due to 
an internal “creative force,” they came to recognize the existence 
of mutations caused by external powerful agents: ionizing radia- 
tion, high temperatures, and certain chemicals. However, this ad- 
mission did not signify a rejection of autogenesis for, in the first 
place, the majority of mutations were, as previously, deemed to be 
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spontaneous and without cause. Moreover, many Morganists con- 
tend that ionizing radiation does not induce mutations but only 
stimulates and accelerates the process of spontaneous mutation. In 
the second place, the normal conditions of life, such as food, light, 
moisture and heat cannot, in their opinion, serve even to stimulate 
spontaneous mutations. 

Present-day Morganists regard mutations as the result of utterly 
unconditioned, causeless discrepancies in the imitative reproduc- 
tion of genes as they undergo spontaneous division, This is why one 
of the pillars of contemporary neo-Darwinism, the English zoolo- 
gist, J. Huxley, declared, on a note of triumph, that modern science 
(in which, as is apparent from the context, he classifies “physical” 
idealism and the corpuscular theory of heredity) “should free us 
from the bogy of causal determinism;” (Julian S. Huxley, Evolution 
in Action [London: Chatto & Windus, 1953], p. 36-37). 

One of the manifestations of the metaphysical and, in essence, 
idealist essence of the corpuscular theory of heredity is the eleva- 
tion of accident to the status of an absolute in the phenomena of 
living nature. This ossification is already to be seen in the explana- 
tion of the origin of life by the Morgan school. In their eyes, the 
origin of life occurred upon formation of the gene, i.e., the DNA 
molecule. And the gene, they say, arose as a matter of pure acci- 
dent. “In the remote past,” Muller writes, “the gene itself should 
have come into existence. For conditions were such, in the envelopes 
of the primitive earth, that the accidental encounters of substances 
together with the absorption of energetic radiation, continued dur- 
ing many millions of years, must have provided a tremendous ac- 
cumulation of ever more complicated organic compounds, including 
many of those occurring today within cells” (Muller, op. cit., p. 3). 

In the opinion of the advocates of the chromosome theory of 
heredity, the gene not only first appeared as the consequence of a 
random combination of atoms, but underwent subsequent muta- 
tions — changes—in wholly accidental fashion. “A characteristic 
of mutation,” Huxley writes, “is the absence of any predictable re- 
lationship whatever between the given change in the gene and the 
external factor calling it into being” (cited in A. Morton, Sovet- 
skaia genetika [Soviet Genetics], 1952, p. 51). The same idea has 
been put forth repeatedly by N. V. Timofeev-Ressovskii, among 
other advocates of the “corpuscular genetics.” He regards accident 
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as “a particularly important property of the process of mutation 
in all organisms” (N. V. Timofeev-Ressovskii, “Micro-evolution. 
The Fundamental Phenomena, Material, and Factors of the Micro- 
evolutionary Process,” Botanicheskii zhurnal [Botanical Journal], 
Vol. 43, No. 3, p. 322, 1958). 

The concept that accident is an absolute law in the process of 
mutation is held by an absolute majority of the partisans of Mor- 
gan’s theory. However, the denial of necessity and of predictability, 
and the resting of one’s hopes upon the will of fate is equivalent 
to reducing the phenomena concerned to the free will of God. 
Engels wrote in this respect: “When it gets down to the essence 
of the matter, it makes no difference whether I call the cause of 
unexplained phenomena accident or God. Both these terms are 
merely a reflection of my own lack of knowledge and therefore 
do not fall within the purview of science. Science ceases to be 
where necessary connections no longer obtain” (F. Engels, Dialek- 
tika prirody [Dialectics of Nature], 1948, p. 174). 

In denying a predictable, necessary relationship between the 
variability of organisms through heredity and the environment, 
and in considering variability to be wholly indeterminate and en- 
tirely random, the advocates of the Weismann-Morgan school ar- 
rive at the agnostic conclusion that the direction of natural and 
artificially-inducable changes in heredity are unpredictable. The 
appearance of agnosticism herein not only offers additional testi- 
mony to the idealist nature of the Weismann-Morgan school, but 
closes the path to control over living nature and to the develop- 
ment of forms of animals and plants needed by man, 

In reality, as has been demonstrated by all the experience of 
agriculture and the numerous experiments of biologists, tke varia- 
bility of organisms is predictable and controllable in character. 
The variations in organisms bear a direct relationship to the 
changes in their environment. This has been demonstrated with par- 
ticular clarity in the works of I. V. Michurin and his folowers. 

Accident is, of course, not absent as a factor in the variation 
of organisms, which is essentially predictable and casual. As in 
all other processes, necessity finds its way through a mass of 
random events, Members of the Morgan school, having found these 
random deviations from the general, predictable line of develop- 
ment, in the variations of particular species, have made an absolute 
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of this and, at the same time, have wholly discarded the necessity 
underlying them. 

Denial of the causal, predictable nature of variation in heredity 
and thereby of the law of inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
the effort to explain the evolution of the organic world by means 
of purely random mutations, polyploidia and hybridization, consti- 
tute, in effect, a rejection of the idea of evolution, inasmuch as 
these factors cannot account for the process of evolution, Thus, a 
consistent application of the principles of Morganism leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that progress does not exist in living 
nature. 

This is noted not only by the opponents of the “corpuscular” 
theory of heredity but by many of its supporters. These include the 
American geneticist Richard Benedict Goldschmidt. Goldschmidt 
sees clearly that random mutations, polyploidia and hybridization 
cannot explain the entire process of development from single- 
celled organisms to man. But, without recognizing the law of in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics—and in this he is like the 
other adherents of the chromosome theory —he is compelled to 
concede, in addition to the customary micromutations, the exist- 
ence of macromutations: sudden leaps from one species, genus, or 
even family, order or class of animals to another as a consequence 
of miraculous, unfathomable forces. 

Other geneticists of the Weismann-Morgan school derive, from 
the same premises, the conclusion that evolution does not occur 
in the organic world, or in other words, that it has been relatively 
inevitatle since the day of Creation. In his heavy tome, Genes: 
Genesis and Evolution (1955), the American geneticist John Wil- 
liam Kletz writes that what occurs in life is not a progressive devel- 
opment of the organic world, but merely certain intra-species 
changes “within limits fixed by the Creator when He fashioned the 
different ‘kinds’ in the beginning” (John William Klotz, Genes: 
Genesis ad Evolution [St. Louis, 1955], p. vii). 

The Swedish geneticist Heribert-Nilsson also concludes from the 
data of “cassical genetics” that no development has occurred in 
the organic world. “The theory of evolution,” he writes, “is in con- 
tradiction te the achievements of exact genetics, and the laws of 
physical chemistry and mathematics therein” (Heribert-Nilsson, 
Le principe vital, Paris, 1949, p. 94). 
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It goes without saying that true exact genetics, ie., the genetics 
of the Darwin-Michurin school, not only is not in contradiction to 
the theory of evolution but, on the contrary, provides validation for 
and advances this theory. As far as that “exact genetics” to which 
Heribert-Nilsson has reference, is concerned, ie., that of the 
Weismann-Morgan school, it actually does deny evolution, if one 
only look facts in the face. 

And if this is the case, then it must, directly or indirectly, ac- 
knowledge that the organic world owes its existence to a Creation. 
It is not accidental that many leaders of the Morgan school, both 
past and present, are clearly attracted to religion, and seek to 
achieve complete harmony between their concepts of heredity and 
a religious outlook. 

Thus, J. Huxley, proclaiming opposition to materialism in general 
and to dialectical materialism in particular, calls for the founding 
of a “new religion.” Moreover, he even declares, boastfully, that 
the social-Darwinist views propounded in his little book under 
the designation “theory of evolutionary humanism” (as is evident 
from the text, this theory is wholly based upon Weismann-Morgan 
genetics) may become the embryo of this “new religion, not neces- 
sarily supplanting existing religions, but supplementing them” 
(Huxley, Evolution in Action, p.150). In another, later work, 
Religion Without Revelation (1957), Huxley goes deliberately into 
a more detailed validation of his new religion. Describing it as a 
“religion of a highest and fullest character,’ Huxley asserts, fur- 
ther, that it “can co-exist with a complete absence of belief in 
revelation in any straightforward sense of this word, and of belief 
in that kernel of revealed religion, a personal god” (Huxley, 
Religion Without Revelation [London: Parrish, 1957], p. 1). J. Hux- 
ley, in seeking recognition as the leader of contemporary neo- 
Darwinism, or at least of its English branch, deems it inconvenient 
to hold to the old, naive faith in a personal god and in revealed 
religion. But neither does he wish to break with religion. And so, 
as the consequence of the latest God-building hocus-pocus, we see 
the appearance of yet another “new” version of religion. It goes 
without saying that Huxley’s new version of worship did not 
change, nor could it change the very essence of religion as a dis- 
torted, fantastic reflection of the world around us. 

The same must be said with respect to another variety developed 
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by the prominent American geneticist, Edmund Ware Sinnot — one 
of the co-authors of the most popular textbook of the Weismann- 
Morgan school of genetics, In his book, The Biology of the Spirit, 
he writes that in the universe there exists some “Principle of Or- 
ganization,” or God. He imagines a general spirit, from which the 
human spirit arises and to which it returns, Living organisms, con- 
trolled by genes, advance to a specific objective both in the devel- 
opment of their bodies and in their behavior. “It,” Sinnot declares, 
“is this all-important fact — whether we account for it in terms of 
physics, chemistry, physiology, psychology, or theology — which, I 
believe, provides the intermediary between the man’s living body, 
material body and those immaterial parts of him that are so closely 
interwoven with it” (Edmund Ware Sinnot, The Biology of the 
Spirit [New York: Viking Press, 1955], p. 172). 

Struggle against Darwinism and the effort to restore shaken 
faith in the Creation do not constitute the only approach by which 
the Weismann-Morgan school of genetics serves the bourgeoisie. 
Another approach is the effort to justify inequality of classes and 
nations in capitalist society. Efforts are even made at direct contra- 
position of Weismann-Morganism to the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of the development of society. 

As an example, we may cite the second edition, published in 
1956, of a book by one of the leaders of modern Morganism — the 
English geneticist C. D. Darlington, The Facts of Life. A consider- 
able portion of this work is devoted (in addition to its presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals of “corpuscular” genetics and its attacks 
upon Michurin genetics) to vain attempts to refute Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. Darlington proposes to replace the “economic determinism” 
of Marx by “genetic determinism,” in accordance with which the 
structure of society is governed by the chromosome substance and 
the manner in which this substance undergoes change. “The mate- 
rials of heredity,” says Darlington in all solemnity, “contained 
in the chromosomes are the solid stuff which ultimately determines 
the course of history” (Cyril Dean Darlington, The Facts of Life 
[London: G, Allen & Unwin, 1956], p. 404). Moreover, particular 
significance is ascribed to the genes of heroes, prophets and in- 
ventors. Thus, Darlington directly counterposes the chromosome 
theory of heredity to Marxism-Leninism. 

J. Huxley expresses himself in similar terms. He talks of the “too- 
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limited outlook” of the approach of Marxists to the study of society, 
allegedly “without taking into account the relevant analogies from 
evolutionary biology” (Huxley, Evolution in Action, p. 136). Hux- 
ley seeks to assail Marx’s historical materialism with the aid of the 
conception of indeterminism, a validation for which he sees in this 
same chromosome theory of heredity, To the revolutionary dialec- 
tics of Marxism, which is held to be obsolete, Huxley counterposes 
his “evolutionary approach,” the essence of which resolves itself 
to the assertion that social progress occurs not as the consequence 
of the development of methods of production and struggle between 
classes but on the basis of mutations and natural selection. In Hux- 
ley’s opinion, this approach “overthrows all theories of material- 
ism, for they deny the effective reality of mind, or reduce it to a 
mere fly on the material wheel” (ibid., p. 89). 

It goes without saying that it would be ridiculous to contend that 
all geneticists who share the views of Weismann and Morgan up- 
hold the foregoing. Not only the geneticists of the Soviet Union and 
of other socialist countries, but many adherents of the Morgan 
school in the capitalist countries are profoundly opposed to these 
reactionary tendencies. As we have seen, they sincerely contend 
that “corpuscular” genetics provides an objective reflection of the 
laws of nature and may in the future point the road to control 
of the heredity of organisms, However, the essence of the concep- 
tion they hold erroneously, its metaphysical and idealist direction 
is not at all affected by this attitude, nor is the real role of the ideal- 
ist philosophy changed by the fact that some of the proponents of 
this theory sincerely desire freedom and progress for mankind. 

Of course, the forces of reaction do employ certain truly scientific 
theories for their ends, but this is occurring less and less frequently. 
Moreover, in the majority of cases, when they do this they subject 
these theories to very considerable distortion. A living example of 
this is social-Darwinism, which not only mistakenly applies to 
society the laws of living nature, but presents these laws themselves 
in a false light. It is highly characteristic that while continually 
having recourse to Weismann-Morganism, the ideologists of the 
capitalist class show no inclination whatever to add Darwin- 
Michurin genetics to their arsenal. This is readily comprehensible. 
The teachings of Michurin, which are dialectical materialist in na- 
ture, are not compatible with the ideology of the capitalist class. 
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Therefore the defenders of the latter not only do not base them- 
selves upon Darwin-Michurin genetics, but wage a struggle to the 
death against it. 

The efforts of bourgeois scientists to employ Weismann-Morgan 
genetics to provide a “scientific” foundation for religion and to 
counterpose it not only to the teachings of Darwin and Michurin, 
but to Marxism-Leninism, testify once again to the unscientific 
nature of this concept, to its metaphysical and, in the final analysis, 
idealist nature. 

In order for a given school of philosophy or natural science to 
fall into the category of idealism, it is not at all essential that its 
proponents directly proclaim the primacy of ideas and the second- 
ary nature of consciousness. 

The theory of biology that classifies life into hereditary and non- 
hereditary matter, and ascribes mystical, supernatural properties 
to the latter; that bases itself on preformism and autogenesis, that 
elevates accident to the level of an absolute and denies evolution 
for all practical purposes, is metaphysical through and through, 
leads inevitably to idealism and is therefore justly termed idealist 
in its direction and in the ultimate conclusions to which it leads. 

This principled, partisan evaluation of the essence of Weismann- 
Morganism is depicted by some as gross sociologizing and as an 
overestimation of the ideological and class factor in natural science. 
The attempt is sometimes made to describe this as one of the per- 
nicious consequences of the Stalin personality cult. Those who do 
this lose sight of the fact that this theory was first characterized 
as reactionary and unscientific long before the October Revolution. 
And this was done by the internationally renowned biologist K. A. 
Timiriazev, who demonstrated that the Weismann-Morgan school 
was wholly lacking in scientific validity, and exposed its societal- 
political underpinnings. 

The societal soil of Mendelian theory was deemed by Timiriazev 
to be “the flourishing, in the final years of the past century, of Ger- 
man chauvinism and of clericalism throughout Europe. In Germany 
all possible means were employed to inflate enmity toward England, 
toward everything British (including Darwin's theory —G.P.), and 
the clericalists of all countries and shades of opinion proclaimed 
their slogan of the ‘bankruptcy of science, the ‘death throes of 
Darwinism. . . .” In England, of course, it was not chauvinism but 
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clerical reaction against Darwinism, raising its head once again after 
a long period of silence, that found a true servitor in Bateson. 
Mendelian theory . . . is only a minor episode on the stage of .. . 
the struggle between clerical obscurantism, feeling its oats anew, 
and science . . .” (K. A. Timiriazev, Soch., Vol. VII, p. 484). 

In another of his writings, Timiriazev, placing the glorification 
of Mendelian genetics on a par with return to vitalism, with the 
regressive movement from reason to instinct (Bergson’s concept of 
intuition), with decadence in the fields of art and literature, char- 
acterized them as “aberrations of the human intellect,” writing 
that they constituted “only a partial manifestation of a long-since- 
conceived clerical-capitalist and political reaction. All the forces of 
darkness,” the scientist continued, “have rallied against the two 
forces to which the future belongs: in the field of thought against 
science, and in life against socialism” (K. A. Timiriazev, Soch., 
Vol. IX, p. 18). 

It would be wrong to elevate all discussions in science to the 
level of struggle between ideologies. But it would be no less 
erroneous and harmful to close one’s eyes to the existence of ideo- 
logical differences in natural science where they actually exist. In 
our opinion, the material adduced above bears witness to the fact 
that genetics is not at all that “quiet bay,” where struggle between 
materialism and idealism, between dialectics and metaphysics is 
absent, as certain writers seek to present matters. On the contrary, 
the struggle between the Darwin-Michurin and the Weismann- 
Morgan genetics falls into the category not only of differences in a 
special field of science, but of differences in philosophy and meth- 
odology, of ideology. Moreover, the differences here are consider- 
ably greater and sharper than, for example, in the fields of chem- 
istry, physics and astronomy. 

This is quite understandable, for genetics has to do with the 
study of one of the most significant aspects of the biological form 
of the motion of matter, one that is close neighbor to its social 
form. In the sciences studying the latter, ideological struggle pro- 
ceeds in particularly acute forms. There is nothing surprising in 
the fact that in the related biological disciplines, genetics in par- 
ticular, this struggle is more significant than in chemistry, physics 
and astronomy, which have to do with the inorganic world, 

In pointing to the erroneousness of the theoretical and method- 
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ological foundations of the Weismann-Morgan school, it would be 
erroneous to negate or ignore the great quantity of factual data 
accumulated in the experimental work of the proponents of this 
concept. Facts are never idealist or metaphysical, Correctly under- 
stood and interpreted, they always assist in revealing the valid 
dialectical laws of the real world. Therefore, a correct interpreta- 
tion of facts, including those discovered by adherents of the Mor- 
gan school, not only does not undermine the essence of Darwin- 
Michurin genetics, but, on the contrary, serves to confirm and val- 
idate them anew. 

In the course of their polemics with the Morganists, there are 
Michurinist biologists who make able use of the factual data ac- 
cumulated by their opponents, and are providing a truly scientific 
explanation thereof from the standpoint of Michurin genetics. Un- 
fortunately, this is far from universal. A considerable portion of 
the factual data accumulated by followers of Morgan is not con- 
sidered by biologists of the Michurin school, and this sometimes 
creates the impression that they are only capable of interpretation 
in the light of Morganism. 

Insufficient experimental research is being conducted on Michur- 
inist principles in the fields of cytology, biochemistry, and bio- 
physics. While correctly emphasizing the need to study the organ- 
ism as a whole in its interaction with the environment, and direct- 
ing attention to the fact that biological phenomena cannot be re- 
duced to the physical and chemical processes occurring in the or- 
ganism, the Michurin school of biologists still do not put their full 
strength into the study of the latter, and do not always supplement 
their work of synthesis with studies of an analytical nature. 

Physical and chemical methods of investigation naturally cannot 
provide a complete knowledge of the essence of life and of an 
aspect thereof such as heredity, inasmuch as life is a higher form 
of the motion of matter than these. However, every higher form 
of the motion of matter includes lower forms, and therefore a study 
of the physical and chemical phenomena occurring in the organism 
serves as a significant aid in the understanding of living matter. 

In seeking to defend the Weismann-Morgan theory from the ac- 
cusation that it is idealist and metaphysical, certain of its defenders 
point to the broad scope of its support among biologists. It is 
true that the basic postulates of the Morgan school are still held 
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by a significant percentage of biologists, particularly in the capital- 
ist countries. However, as we know, the popularity of views in any 
field cannot be regarded as a criterion of truth or falsity, or of their 
classification with idealism or materialism. Religious views are not 
true, despite the fact that they are still adhered to by millions of 
people, including no few educated persons, even including scien- 
tists in the capitalist countries. 

Nor can one agree with the assertion that to categorize Weis- 
mann-Morganism as a metaphysical and idealist theory means that 
all its adherents are to be regarded as metaphysicians and idealists 
in their general understanding of the world. Although a degree of 
relationship certainly does exist between a scientist’s overall view 
of the world and the philosophical content of his theory of nat- 
ural science, the two do not coincide in every case. 

For example, F. Engels and V. I. Lenin noted the existence of 
contradictions in the thinking of many natural scientists between 
the dialectical and materialist content of their scientific discoveries 
and the metaphysical and frequently even idealist nature of their 
concept of the world, formed under the impact of the dominant 
capitalist ideology. This contradiction existed during the 19th cen- 
tury, and it remains and is even becoming more intense today in 
the capitalist countries. 

Something of reverse order is sometimes observed in certain 
Soviet scientists. Soviet scientists have been raised in the spirit 
of Marxist philosophy and are dialectical materialists, Marxists, in 
their general view of the world. At the same time, some of them 
have uncritically picked up from abroad various theories in natural 
science of a metaphysical and idealist character. 

It goes without saying that an uncritical adoption of unscientific 
concepts distorting reality bears witness to the fact that the Marx- 
ist training of some workers in science has been of inadequate 
scope and profundity. While they adhere to the Marxist-Leninist 
world outlook in their activities, and have mastered a given sum 
of knowledge in the field of dialectical materialism, they are not 
always able to utilize this knowledge as the theory and method of 
their scientific research. This points to the need for constant work 
with our personnel in science and for assistance to them in the 
mastery of the treasure-house of Marxism-Leninism. 

In conclusion, let us briefly give further consideration to the 
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problem of the participation, by philosophers, in the struggle that 
has now developed in genetics. In the discussion of philosophical 
problems in natural science at the All-Russian Conference of 
Chairmen of Departments of Social Science in November 1960, cer- 
tain comrades contended that philosophers should not participate 
in the discussion in the field of genetics, inasmuch as solution of 
the problems under discussion is possible only with the aid of 
experiment. This point of view appears to us to be profoundly 
erroneous, Of course the problem of heredity cannot be clarified 
without experimental data. On the other hand, neither can it be 
solved without correct generalization from the facts, without 
theoretical analysis thereof. The factual data already accumulated 
by the science of biology and by practical experience in the prac- 
tice of agriculture and medicine, although not exhaustive, provide 
a reliable basis for a scientific understanding of heredity, its mate- 
rial foundations, its nature, and the direction of variations. The 
false positions of “corpuscular” genetics in the solution of these 
problems are related not to an inadequacy of appropriate facts, 
but to a distorted interpretation thereof. This perverted analysis 
of the facts in the spirit of metaphysics and idealism inhibits the 
progress of the science of genetics. Under these conditions the 
view that philosophers should not “interfere” in the field of the 
theoretical and methodologica] problems of genetics sounds, exam- 
ined objectively, like the doctrine “resist not evil.” Moreover, if 
this viewpoint were pursued consistently in the field of biology, it 
would also follow that philosophers should also be forbidden to 
concern themselves with problems of theory and method in all the 
natural and social sciences. But such a position does not correspond 
to the spirit of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, which intervenes ac- 
tively and boldly in all spheres of the material and spiritual life 
of society. 
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THe FicHT AcaInst chronic alcoholism continues unsatisfactorily, 
both in our own country and abroad. 

One of the biggest obstacles to success in this field is an incor- 
rect approach to individual freedom, or the rights of the individual, 
if these are judged more important than personal and social neces- 
sity in relation to the phenomenon of alcoholism. 

Another obstacle is the absence of a single, universally-accepted 
and understood definition of the illness itself. To the writers, the 
chronic alcoholic is a person in whom alcohol intake produces cer- 
tain behavior changes, imperceptible at first but which in time be- 
come more and more apparent in relation to the family situation 
and also in the matter of work and the community. 

A gradual transformation of the alcoholic into a person devoid 
of willpower, complete disregard of social and moral principles, a 
general deterioration of creative and constructive potentials — these 
not only constitute the overt symptoms of alcoholic illness but also 
show us that the patient himself is not in condition to escape the 
power of alcohol without outside help. 
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The illness, however, must be recognized at its very onset, not 
when it is already so apparent as to be obvious. It must also be 
treated at the very onset, while the personality changes are still 
barely perceptible. There is available a great deal of psychiatric, 
legal and legal-psychiatric literature, and detailed study is possible 
of the various social welfare measures that have to do with chronic 
alcoholism sufferers. What is astonishing and shocking, however, 
is that in various countries and among various peoples, in the past 
as well as in recent times, the measures proposed and taken in this 
field have been directed not toward overall solutions but in the 
main only against the acutely serious consequences of alcoholism. 
Altogether we find that decisive social measures are taken much 
too late, and in addition they generally turn out to be quite patently 
inadequate. They mainly add up to educational work and lectures 
on the harm done by alcoholism, or else to proposals for limiting 
the manufacture and availability of alcoholic beverages; there are 
also proposals in regard to social-juridical and social-medical meas- 
ures, but these are directed mainly toward preventing the most 
advanced consequences of acute alcoholism, such as psychoses and 
deterioration of the personality. 

At present there is little consideration of plans and possible meas- 
ures which could become effective prophylactic and treatment fac- 
tors, both in a medical and a civic sense. At best such measures 
are only casually mentioned. - 

Even in such recently published works as the Encyclopedic Psy- 
chiatric-Clinical and Therapeutic Legal Dictionary of A. Poreau 
(Paris, 1952) or in I. V. Strelchuk’s The Clinical Treatment of Nar- 
cotic Addiction ( Moscow, 1956) we find only historic data; for their 
part the authors propose only such prophylactic and clinical treat- 
ment as in fact relates only to the victims of chronic alcoholism 
after it has reached its deepest and most incurable stage — those 
who disturb the peace and break the law. 

Yet if we carefully examine the psychiatric and legal literature of 
the past 100 years it is possible to find attempts at a more thorough- 
going approach to the causes of the onset of chronic alcoholism; 
there are also occasional valuable theories and suggestions in rela- 
tion to the struggle against it. Unfortunately these suggestions have 
never yet been implemented. 

As early as 1898 Krepelin wrote as follows on the subject: “In 
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the case of chronic alcoholism, when the patient is either wholly 
unable to perceive his own condition and makes no attempt to han- 
dle it or when for one reason or another he exhibits strong resist- 
ance to any attempt to limit his freedom, forcible cure may at pres- 
ent be achieved only after confinement in a psychiatric hospital. 
But inasmuch as the law today does not recognize alcoholism as 
a psychic disturbance, in the majority of cases it becomes actually 
legally impossible to try to stop the alcoholic, without his consent, 
from destroying his family and his own life. What is needed is the 
intervention of the state, as is the case with compulsory treatment 
of prostitutes ill with syphilis.” 

In this respect France, Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Austria, the USSR and other European countries, as well as the 
United States of America, have not to date found any satisfactory 
solutions to this highly complex but urgent problem. 

The psychiatrist often must contend with lack of understanding 
on the part of medical doctors, even more on the part of the courts 
and the lawmakers, who are ill acquainted with the real problem. 
The person suffering from chronic alcoholism should actually be 
forcibly committed for treatment if he himself is in no condition 
to evaluate the inevitable course of events and when he is unlikely 
to cooperate in the matter of a possible cure—when he cannot 
help but threaten to forfeit his freedom and his right to dispose 
of such freedom. 

There is not a single country where satisfactory and decisive 
solutions exist for treating chronic alcoholics precisely at this stage 
of his illness. 

A. Langeludecke in his Legal Psychiatry (Berlin, 1950) quotes 
Statute VI, Paragraph No. 3 of the German Penal Code, which pro- 
vides for hospitalization of the alcoholic after preliminary examin- 
ation by experts, for the length of time considered necessary, regard- 
less of whether or not he has given his consent. In less severe cases 
a considerable restraining role is played by the mere threat of hos- 
pitalization. Hospitalization is a most useful measure, easy to carry 
out and equally easy to rescind, depending on how capable the 
patient is of functioning in a responsible manner. Granted that the 
alcoholic who has been confined in a hospital or sanitarium is able 
to some extent to attend to his own needs and remains aware of his 
rights, while the psychiatric patient requires all-inclusive care, the 
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alcoholic’s intake can be controlled and the fact stressed that to 
forbid him alcohol is first and foremost a step to safeguard the 
interests of the patient himself. 

In Volume I of the Great Soviet Medical Encyclopedia (1956) 
there is quoted a 1927 decision which, we must mention, is no 
longer in effect. In accordance with this decision the following 
groups were constrained to undergo forcible treatment: (a) per- 
sons who are emotionally disturbed as a result of chronic alcohol- 
ism; (b) those who, because of abuse of alcohol, systematically dis- 
turb the peace, whose behavior is antisocial and who constitute a 
danger to their families or associates; (c) those who in a state of 
acute intoxication or as a result of chronic alcoholism steal or de- 
stroy property. In addition it is stated that “the heavy alcoholic, 
even when formally not a psychiatric case, may be adjudged unfit 
to raise his children, continue the marriage relationship, etc.” This 
attitude once taken by Soviet legislation very closely parallels our 
own viewpoint; yet at the present time it is not in force. 

In Poland the fight against alcoholism resulted in a 1956 law 
which among other measures provided for forcible treatment of 
alcoholics who created family discord and became dangerous to 
their relatives or associates. The question of forcible treatment is 
decided by the local social-medical commission created on the basis 
of a decision of the Ministry of Health in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Justice. Treatmerit takes place in ambulatory clinics, 
connected either with a hospital or other medical institutions, De- 
cisions of the social-medical commission may be appealed. In spite 
of the fact that this law does not clearly define the characte: and 
degree of “family disruption,” nevertheless such a measure is most 
important and beneficial in the fight against aggravated symptoms 
in alcoholics. 

In the recent past many writers have introduced proposals on 
the question of the problems of chronic alcoholism. Yet it continues 
uncontrolled, while obviously there are no approaches to the prob- 
lem which would make it possible to cope with its dangers early 
enough to be truly effective. 

N. S. Leikin, P. S. Elkind, I. D. Sluchevski and N. N. Timofeyev 
in their papers at the All-Union Conference on the Question of the 
Fight Against Alcoholism, which took place in February 1959, 
dealt with the present attitudes toward compulsory treatment. The 
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necessity for such compulsory treatment was stressed time and 
again, as was the need to cope with the alcoholic’s antisocial tenden- 
cies before these became manifest in overt acts. 

Y. E. Svirnovski and B. V. Shostakhovich in Sudebnomeditsin- 
skaya Ekspertisa [(Legal-Medical Expertise), 1959, No. 3] examine 
the value of compulsory treatment as one of the means of prevent- 
ing recurrent commission of socially dangerous acts by the mentally 
ill. They write, “Sometimes compulsory treatment is prematurely 
terminated, without proper consideration of the tendency of the 
mentally ill patient to simulate; the criterion for discharge being 
merely the fact that the patient has been behaving himself and has 
created no disturbances.” They add, “In order to avoid dangerous 
acts on the part of the mentally ill, it would be necessary to increase 
the powers of regional psychiatrists to make decisions about com- 
pulsory hospitalization of such patients.” The authors also propose 
to offer broad opportunities for subsequent employment of patients, 
for follow-up care and for placing them in psychiatric colonies or 
in preventoriums. 

On the question of application and changes in compulsory treat- 
ment and other germane measures A. A. Khomovski states in Zhur- 
nel Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii [(Journal of Neuropathology and 
Psychiatry ), 1959, No. 9]: “The general medical practice in accord- 
ance with which prophylactic institutions are compelled to wait 
on the decision of the patient and his family cannot be applied to 
persons who have been adjudged mentally incompetent.” 

G. V. Zenevich, in the same issue of the journal, approaches the 
question of compulsory treatment for the mentally ill from another 
angle. He writes: “In view of the specific peculiarities of neuro- 
psychic illness there may in individual cases arise certain questions 
in relation to symptoms, to the exact time when illness becomes 
apparent, and to releasing the patient. These problems are connected 
first of all with the patient's own lack of acceptance of his illness and 
his uncritical attitude toward pathological symptoms, as a result of 
which he refuses treatment and may even actively oppose it.” This 
is true of the mentally ill in general and of chronic alcoholics in 
particular. 

Chapter 24 of our penal code gives the procurator the needed 
powers to undertake all necessary measures to act to prevent crime 
wherever there is reason to believe that a crime is about to be com- 
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mitted. This section deals with preliminary activity and thus facili- 
tates certain relatively simple procedures, mainly commitment of 
the patient for treatment for a stated period of time and subsequent 
release on the basis of the decision that commitment is no longer 
necessary. It is worth underlining that in spite of the efforts of psy- 
chiatrists the possibilities offered by this law are insufficiently 
utilized. 

It thus becomes more and more apparent that introduction of 
compulsory treatment of chronic alcoholism is no simple problem. 

We have studied court cases involving persons convicted of hoo- 
liganism under Section 283 in the 3rd Region of Sofia, the medical 
histories of 100 dispensary patients from the records of the psycho- 
neurological dispensaries of Sofia and Varna, and the records of 
100 patients receiving treatment in the First Psychiatric Clinic of 
the Psychoneurological Research Institute. 

From 1953 to 1957 inclusive, the People’s Court of the 3rd Region 
of Sofia handled 156 cases, including 130 punishable under Section 
283. Of these 115, or 88%, dealt with crimes committed while the 
accused was in a state of alcoholic intoxication, In 28 cases the 
problem was chronic alcoholism, established by the testimony of 
numerous witnesses, the records of social organizations and data 
supplied by the people’s militia. 

The average period of treatment at the Institute clinic was 45 
days. Broken down, this mearis that 25 patients received treatment 
for up to 10 days each, 28 patients up to 20 days each, 12 patients 
up to 30 days, 81 patients over 30 days. These figures, and also the 
fact that 25% of the patients signed out on their own request, with- 
out having begun, much less completed, necessary treatment, bears 
witness to the fact that treatment of alcoholics is highly inadequate. 
We realize that the basic reason for this is the impossibility of 
detaining the patient so that he may receive adequate medical care 
(except where the presence of psychosis has been established) un- 
less he wishes to be treated, Even where the patient has seriously 
disturbed the peace, destroyed his family relationship and under- 
mined his own health, medical personnel is not empowered to force 
treatment on him against his will. Here we should like to quote a 
particularly telling case history: 


The patient, S., 47 years of age, residing in Sofia, suffered from chronic 
alcoholism for approximately 20 years. In a state of acute intoxication he 
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was extremely offensive, irritable, aggressive, terrorizing his wife. He was 
repeatedly picked up by the militia for hooliganism. During the period 
1952-54 he was an in-patient at the Institute clinic seven times, the aver- 
age period of detention being 30 days. Each time the diagnosis on admis- 
sion had been chronic alcoholism, deterioration of the personality, emo- 
tional instability, deterioration of moral standards. He invariably signed out 
at his own discretion as a patient without psychotic tendencies, without 
completing treatment. 


Analysis of court records shows (Figures 1 and 2) that the 
number of court defendants suffering from chronic alcoholism rises 
sharply during the age period of from 20 to 30 years (29%), reach- 
ing a maximum during the decade 30 to 40 years (39%), then drop- 
ping during the years 40 to 50 (14%) and becoming negligible dur- 
ing the period from 50 to 60 years (3.5%). The largest number of 
defendants, or 58%, are those who suffer from alcoholism longer 
than five years, while those with a ten-year history of illness com- 
prise 21%, those with 15 years 14%, and so forth. When we study 
these figures — both dispensary and in-patient cases — we see that 
the percentage of chronic alcoholics in the 30-40 age group is 28%, 
in the 40-50 age group 37%, falling sharply in the 50-60 age group 
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Figure 1: Percentage distribution of alcoholics according to age groups. 
(1) court records; (2) hospital and dispensary records 
Side inscription: Number of patients. 
2nd line below graph: age (in years) 


Figure 2: Percentagewise distribution of alcoholics according to length of 
time of illness. 

(1) court records; (2) hospital and dispensary records 

Side inscription: Number of patients 

2nd line below graph: length of illness (in years) 
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to 22% and dropping to 4% after 60, Among dispensary patients suf- 
fering from chronic alcoholism 13% have been ill less than 5 years, 
23% from 5 to 10 years and 27% from 10 to 15 years. 

If we compare court records with hospital and dispensary records 
we can make the following conclusions: medical science trails be- 
hind in the treatment of alcoholism by about 10 to 15 years; chronic 
alcoholism brings the man in his thirties into the docket, while at 
about age 45 it sends him to the institution for the mentally ill. 

An analysis of the two graphs cited (Figures 1 and 2) shows that 
there exists a direct relationship between the age of the patient and 
the duration of his alcoholism. The age graph gives us a line with 
a peak in the 40 to 50 age group and a drop after the age 60; 
87% of the patients studied appear to have suffered from chronic 
alcoholism for more than ten years. The figures show at a glance 
that they are admitted for treatment only very late, usually after 
serious personality disturbances have already set in. Figure 3 shows 
that of the total number of patients who entered the Institute clinic 
85% were seriously affected, suffering from psychosis and deteriora- 
tion of personality, and 76% of the dispensary patients suffered from 
severe neuropsychiatric disturbances; while of the alcoholics ar- 
rested 50% were free of psychiatric or somatic symptoms, 11% suf- 
fered from assorted somatic disturbances, 21% exhibited severe neu- 
rotic syndromes and 18% were cases of pronounced personality 
changes. The last two groups of patients are the kind who should 
be subject to legal-psychiatric examination, with decision to be 
made regarding possible prolonged compulsory medical treatment. 
Compulsory treatment lasting not less than six months would have 
a more lasting and satisfactory moral, material and sanitary (pro- 
phylactic) effect than several months’ imprisonment or monetary 
fines. Confining such persons in hospital for prolonged compulsory 
treatment — provided the nature of the crime committed permits 
this — would protect society ahead of time against possible crim- 
inal actions on their part stemming from the misuse of alcohol, 
while the alcoholics themselves would be protected against inevi- 
table harm to their own health. 

In studying the question of hospitalization and dispensary treat- 
ment for chronic alcoholics it was ascertained that 46% are referred 
by other medical institutions or diagnosed during treatment in gen- 
eral clinics where they have entered for reasons of other illness 
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(most often, however, connected with alcoholism). In 27% of all 
cases studied hospitalization took place upon request of relatives, 
in 19% at the request of the patients themselves. In 4% it was on re- 
quest of social organizations and in only another 4% on the basis 
of court decisions. A large number of alcoholics come for dispensary 
treatment at their own request with a view to receiving some sort 
of certification useful in the course of lawsuits, or connected with 
the need for material easements and problems in relation to employ- 
ment. Some of these patients subsequently quickly refuse treatment, 
however, because of the unpleasantness involved and also because 
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Figure 3: Material living conditions and alcoholism 
Side inscription: Number of patients (%) 
(1) good; (2) medium; (3) poor 
(a) prior to illness; (b) after onset of illness, 
I. legal data; II. dispensary data 
Figure 4: General health and alcoholism 
Side inscription: Number of patients (%) 
(1) chronic alcoholism without particular ill-effects on health; 
(2) somatic illnesses; (3) neuro- and psychic illnesses; 
(4) moral deterioration. 
I. legal data; II. dispensary data; III. in-patient hospital data. 


effects of treatment are relatively slow to manifest themselves; also 
because personality deterioration is already too far advanced. Only 
a small part accepts systematic and prolonged treatment, and in 
these cases the treatment usually gives good results. 

We feel that the machinery for directing patients to dispensaries 
is at present highly unsatisfactory, even with the cooperation of 
mass organizations and legal agencies. Court decisions recommend 
dispensary treatment only for those who have been arrested for 
criminal actions; their illness is not ascertained until preliminary 
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court investigation or even trial time. Court data bear us out on this 
point. Of the total number of chronic alcoholics brought to trial 
for committing crimes while intoxicated only 11% were subject to 
legal-psychiatric examination, the majority on their own request 
or the request of their defense attorneys. The absence of such exam- 
ination in most cases involving breaking the law while intoxicated, 
especially where the accused are obviously chronic alcoholics, is 
responsible for many shortcomings in legal procedure, in the direct 
contradiction of its social-educational intent. Here are two case 
histories, both glaring examples of what we have in mind: 


S. is 35 years of age, a worker, has repeatedly received the title of shock 
worker. Several days prior to May Day he again received a citation as shock 
worker together with a monetary premium. He decided to celebrate with 
a few friends. Before going to the restaurant he had a glass of vodka at the 
home of a friend. At the restaurant, after a second glass of vodka, he began 
to brawl, physically attacked a citizen seated at the next table, attacked a 
waiter, broke glasses and upset the table, attacked a militiaman and other 
persons who attempted to restrain him, hitting those around him. Both dur- 
ing preliminary questioning and in court S. claimed he remembered nothing 
of what had happened. Afterwards he was ill for six weeks and experienced 
revulsion against alcohol. For his actions, which were termed hooliganism 
by both the community and the court, he was sentenced to four months’ 
deprivation of liberty, The sentence was changed to a suspended sentence 
of four years’ duration and to public reprimand, with the court decision 
to be publicly read in his collective enterprise. 
It is our considered opinion that in this case what actually took place was 
pathological intoxication due to over-fatigue. S. should have been pro- 
nounced temporarily irresponsible and the case should never have gone to 
trial nor should there have been a suspended sentence and public reprimand 
in the collective where S. is known to be a model worker. 

- . a 
G., age 32, a tinsmith, married, has 3 children. Has suffered from alcoholism 
for some years; has reached a state of complete material bankruptcy; works 
only intermittently, and immediately spends whatever he earns. Has been 
married 3 times, divorced twice, is about to be divorced a third time. 
Has a record of 24 arrests in various cities and for various reasons. The 
last several arrests were in connection with night brawling accompanied by 
indecent behavior and minor physical altercations with neighbors, also 
attempts to extort money and to hurt people. 


Recently his parents, relatives and neighbors have made repeated written 
complaints in connection with his actions; he has had repeated warnings 
from the house superintendent. 


He has received varying but on the whole light sentences: suspended sen- 
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tences, monetary fines, detention for periods of from one month to one year. 
G. is weak-willed, in a state of profound demoralization; he has no clear 
understanding of his actions or of his condition. He threatens relatives and 
neighbors with murder; has twice gone after his parents with an axe, has 
attacked his wife with a knife. Neighbors and militiamen have been forced 
to constrain him and even tie him, He is a potential murderer; has three 
times set fire to his father’s house. 


His last sentence was five years’ imprisonment. In spite of repeated court 
intervention there has been only one investigation by experts, and these 
were experts who only established the value of stolen goods. We believe 
that G. should have been subject to medical examination inasmuch as even 
after 24 convictions he continued to drink, and it was abundantly clear 
that legal measures alone were totally unsatisfactory. 
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Figure 5: Family status and alcoholism 
Side inscription: Number of patients (%) 
I. court records; II. dispensary records; III. hospital records 
(1) single; (2) married; (3) divorced; (4) separated. 
(a) prior to illness; (b) after several years of chronic alcoholism. 
The moral deterioration, harm to family life and work failures 
connected with chronic alcoholism are all serious reasons for pro- 
longed compulsory medical treatment. Of the total number of dis- 
pensary and in-patient hospital cases studied 46.5% had lived in 
good material conditions prior to their illness, 35% had lived in fair 
conditions, 18.5% in poor conditions. As a result of developing alco- 
holism this ratio changed as follows: only 31.5% remained in good 
material conditions, 26.5% in fair conditions, 41% in poor conditions, 
A similar deterioration of living standards is also apparent on the 
basis of court data: prior to alcoholic illness 36% of those called into 
court had lived under good conditions, 36% under fair conditions, 
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28% under poor conditions. As a result of alcoholism this ratio 
changed for the worse: only 7% continued to live under good condi- 
tions, 18% under fair conditions, 75% under poor conditions. When 
chronic alcoholism has lasted longer than five years, the number of 
patients living in extremely poor conditions actually doubles. 
Chronic alcoholism also causes disruption of family relations 
(Figure 5). Among the in-patients studied the number of persons 
divorced previous to onset of illness did not exceed 3%, but as a 
result of alcoholism this percentage rises sharply — to 39%. Of the 
total number of dispensary patients 11% had been single prior to 
onset of illness, 85% had been married and 4% divorced. As a result 
of alcoholism the figures change: the number of single persons re- 
mains the same, but divorces rise to 36%. A similar picture of dis- 
ruption of family life may be observed among those brought into 
court: prior to onset of alcoholism 21% had been single, 79% mar- 
ried, none divorced; alcoholism resulted in the following changed 
ratio: married persons 43%, divorced 36%. When the divorce figure 
is further broken down we find that of the 36% divorced or sepa- 
rated persons, 25% among dispensary patients were divorced and 11% 
separated, but of the 36% facing court action 11% were divorced 
and 25% separated. We feel that this percentage ratio directly re- 
flects the dynamics of family disintegration, Of the separated per- 
sons facing court action the majority are persons in the younger age 
bracket, fairly recent sufferers from chronic alcoholism; while the 
larger number of divorced persons (in the dispensary group) be- 
long to the older age group, in other words they have been ill for 
a considerably longer time. If in addition to the number of divorces 
we take into consideration family quarrels, the destructive influence 
of alcoholics on their children and their generally harmful influence 
on all those close to them, the necessity becomes even more ap- 
parent for making timely prolonged medical treatment compulsory, 
in cooperation with legal agencies where needed. In all cases of 
family discord, quarrels and impending divorce on the basis of 
chronic alcoholism it should be mandatory first to conduct legal- 
psychiatric investigation in order to establish the necessity of order- 
ing compulsory medical treatment — and thus try to save the fam- 
ily unit by timely intervention— and only afterwards to consider 
the possibility of divorce. 
Deterioration in work relationships resulting from chronic alco- 
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holism (Figure 6) is a second serious factor which establishes the 
absolute need for prolonged compulsory medical treatment. This 
degradation takes the form of absenteeism, demotions, transfer to 
less skilled work, dismissals, temporary accidental decreases in 
work capacity and finally complete inability to work. Of the total 
number of dispensary patients, prior to onset of illness 87% had 
been regularly employed in some socially-useful capacity, 10% 
worked irregularly and only 3% did no work at all. As a result of 
chronic illness the number of those working regularly fell to 39%, 
those with only intermittent employment rose to 29%, and those 
doing no work at all to 32%. Among those facing trial the number 
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Figure 6: Alcoholism and work habit patterns 
(1) regularly employed; (2) occasionally employed; (3) unem- 
ployed. Side inscription: Number a patients (%) 
I. court records; II. dispensary records; III. hospital records. 
(a) prior to illness; (b) after several years of chronic alcoholism. 
who had worked regularly prior to onset of illness was 50%, inter- 


mittently employed, 50%, unemployed, zero. Alcoholism changed 
these figures as follows: the number of those with permanent em- 
ployment fell to 32%; the intermittently employed rose to 42% and 
unemployed to 25%, In comparing the work record of those receiv- 
ing dispensary treatment and those facing court action we arrived 
at the conclusion that complete inability to work was far more 
pronounced among the latter group. 

Of those hospitalized 74% had been employable prior to their ill- 
ness but as a result of chronic alcoholism this number dropped to 
55%; while the number intermittently employed rose from 22% to 
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32%. The impression we thus get is that these data have a direct 
relationship to alcoholism of long standing. Almost half the patients 
are unable to work as a result of drunkenness, one-third lose their 
skilled status and seriously disrupt work discipline, which in turn 
results in further demotion and finally in loss of employment. 

Chronic alcoholism thus results in unemployment for 33% of the 
patients, destroys the family life of 27% and causes 20% to commit 
crimes of varying degree of seriousness: hooliganism, abuse of of- 
fice, theft of material goods for which the patient had been made 
responsible, bodily harm done to others, and finally murder. 

All evidence points to the fact that medical measures are taken 
only very late; but if timely help is to be given, if we are to salvage 
the individual’s ability to work, it is necessary for the courts and 
social organizations to come into the picture in the very early stages. 

The chief reasons for belated and unsystematic treatment of 
chronic alcoholics is, first of all, their own peculiar attitude toward 
their illness and its possible cure: of the total number of dispensary 
cases studied 67% had a negative attitude toward treatment. Such 
an attitude becomes manifest during the early years of alcoholic 
illness, Due to obvious social reasons and pressures the patients 
are at first unwilling to face the fact of their illness; later on they 
are no longer capable of realistic evaluation because of their grad- 
ually aggravated condition. In a large number of cases the attitude 
toward treatment alternates between positive and negative. This is 
predicated in part on personality changes and in part on the fact 
that the results of treatment are still likely to be highly unsatis- 
factory. It goes without saying that this last factor should under no 
circumstances serve as an argument to justify delayed, unsystem- 
atic or ineffective medical participation in the struggle against 
alcoholism. However, participation by doctors alone is not enough; 
social organizations should also be called on to participate. There 
is no doubt that in order for the overall struggle to be successful 
legal solutions are also in order. 

We must do away with the cold and indifferent attitude exhibited 
by the community toward the systematic disintegration of certain 
citizens, many of whom were once active participants in the build- 
ing of a new social order. Timely intervention by the community 
may well be of great help in returning such persons to normal life. 
In this connection we would like to use the following illustration: 
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A., a 50-year-old miner, had used alcohol since the age of 16. During the 
past 5 years his craving for it increased considerably; he began to drink 
and to get violently drunk regularly every month, his resistance to alcoholic 
beverages decreasing sharply; he would get intoxicated after consuming 
only small amounts of alcohol. A first-rate worker before onset of his illness, 
he had been actively involved in trade union work, had served as chairman 
of his trade union committee, was active in the community and had been 
a member of the district and central committee of the miners’ union. Be- 
cause of drunkenness he was subsequently relieved of all posts and respon- 
sibilities and expelled from the Party. During periods of drunkenness he 
did not show up for work for weeks at a time. He was materially pauper- 
ized, his relations with his wife deteriorated until she threatened to divorce 
him. After attempting suicide he was, at the request of his union committee, 
hospitalized in an Institute clinic where proper treatment was begun. After 
discharge it was recommended that he continue on drugs. 


Now, two months after discharge, the patient writes: “I feel no craving 
whatever for alcohol, my relations with my wife have become completely 
satisfactory, we are very happy together. I have become a new person and 
a considerate husband.” And his wife adds in a postcript: “Please accept the 
heartfelt thanks of the wife of A., who has truly begun a new life; I shall 
be eternally grateful for the help you have given my husband,” 


Every case of compulsory medical treatment must be started at 
a time when it is still possible to prevent antisocial acts by the 
chronic alcoholic, not after the acts have already been committed. 
All in all, taking into account the various factors discussed, our 
conclusion is that it is absolutely necessary to recommend certain 
concrete measures in regard to handling alcoholism. 

1. Compulsory treatment in a psychoneurological dispensary or 
office for every citizen exhibiting signs of chronic alcoholism. The 
psychoneurological institution should have the responsibility for col- 
lecting within a short time convincing data from among the patient's 
relatives, co-workers, community organizations, from the people’s 
militia and also possibly from the court agencies, to the effect that 
the patient has in fact behaved and continues to behave like a 
chronic alcoholic. 

2. Compulsory notification of the nearest psychoneurological dis- 
pensary by the militia, investigative and court agencies each time a 
citizen is arrested for drunkenness; the dispensary to continue being 
informed as to all subsequent investigations and court proceedings, 
regardless of whether the investigations are continued or dropped 
and also regardless of what the court decisions may be in cases 
when it is obvious that a relationship exists between the acts com- 
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mitted and the intake of alcohol, be it in a single instance or a 
matter of repeated behavior. 

3. Compulsory legal-psychiatric examination of the defendant 
where evidence exists of either single or repeated intoxication, 
whenever this is directly or indirectly related to commission of 
antisocial or lawless acts. 

Examination may be conducted by a physician-psychiatrist or 
even better by three doctors, at least one of whom is a psychiatrist. 
Wherever possible all three should be psychiatrists inasmuch as 
very often troublesome unclear details may be involved which have 
a vital bearing on the correct appraisal of the act committed. 

Such legal-psychiatric examination may be made either in con- 
nection with the indictment or on demand of the court, while the 
preliminary investigation is still under way and while the investigat- 
ing commission is sitting at the psychoneurological institution 
(either ambulatorium or in-patient clinic). 

4. Compulsory prophylactic treatment. This would apply to every 
citizen threatened with the onset of chronic alcoholism. Such treat- 
ment may be conducted in an out-patient clinic, with or without 
interruption of employment, or where indicated the patient may be 
hospitalized. 

5. Compulsory treatment along general lines when chronic alco- 
holism becomes apparent and there are symptoms of moral disin- 
tegration, signs of weakening of the patient's sense of family and 
social responsibility, and other actions which may lead to disin- 
tegration of the family. 

6. Obligatory or forcible treatment. This should apply to every 
person exhibiting unmistakable signs of chronic alcoholism but who 
does not recognize his own illness and refuses treatment. Depend- 
ing on his condition, his behavior and his attitude toward treat- 
ment, he should either be placed in a sanitarium —a general psy- 
chiatric in-patient clinic or a special clinic for alcoholics — or else 
in a psychiatric hospital which has a work program. 

Treatment should include medication, psycho-therapy and similar 
methods; length of treatment should be individually determined. 

The psychoneurological dispensary, by establishing and maintain- 
ing contact with the patient’s family, his place of work and his com- 
munity organizations, after placing him in the proper psychoneurotic 
institution for treatment, should keep informed about the develop- 
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ments and progress of treatment and continue to concern itself with 
the patient's future. 

The psychoneurological dispensary should also be made respon- 
sible for the creation of “an association of persons who have taken 
treatment for alcoholism”; this association would exist for the pur- 
pose of substituting a healthy environment for the former unhealthy 
one and would help teach former alcoholics new cultural habits. 

These recommendations and others of a similar nature should in 
the nearest future begin to be reflected in new and more effective 
legislation not only in our country but elsewhere through the world. 











Concepis of Progress in World History 
By Academician E. M. Zhukov 


The author discusses several theories 
of history and argues for the concept 
of the progressive development of so- 
ciety. Vestnik Akademia Nauk (Bul- 
letin of the Academy of Sciences), 
1961, No. 4. Slightly abridged. 


IN MANY OF THE DOCUMENTS of our day, in books and articles, 
speeches and reports, we keep hearing references to social progress, 
to the historically progressive aspects of certain social phenomena, 
to progressive tendencies in human development. 

The very word progress has become solidly part of the language 
and we use it constantly to express our ideas about any forward 
movement, victories of the new over the old, transitions to higher 
forms of development, and so on. We constantly, for instance, use 
the term technological progress, which of course requires no explan- 
ation. 

But exactly what is meant by social progress or, to put it another 
way, progress in the development of society? What are the criteria 
of social and societal progress? Do such criteria exist at all? 

Elementary as these questions may sound, they are nevertheless 
the focus of sharp ideological struggle, one of the sources of irrecon- 
cilable differences between Marxist social science and various trends 
in bourgeois sociology and historiography. The beginnings of this 
struggle lie in the relatively distant past. We shall limit ourselves 
here to a short characterization of the present state of the question. 

During the summer of 1960 the historians of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences received a letter from an American professor of history 
in New Orleans, and with it a copy of the outline of a research 
project he proposed to work on during 1960-1961; enclosed was 
also a copy of one of his articles. The article as such did not con- 
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tain anything very unusual. If I mention it here — mention the re- 
search project in particular—it is because the materials are so 
typical. In examining the general tendencies prevailing in bourgeois 
historiography, the author concentrates on the way contemporary 
Western historical thought — bourgeois thought, it goes without 
saying — rejects the concept of social progress and denies progress 
in societal development. 

He formulates his central problem as an analysis of the falling 
into disrepute in the West of the very concept of progress, some- 
thing which, in his own words, “is accompanied by a growing 
skepticism in regard to the value and usefulness of science and 
scientific methodology and the loss of faith in liberal-democratic 
and humanist ideals of enlightenment.” 

We admit that this pessimistic evaluation of the state of bour- 
geois historiography is to a large extent justified. A considerable 
number of bourgeois experts today question not only the concept 
itself of historical progress but also the possibility of objective 
scientific research, the establishment of any kind of laws for societal 
development. 

Early in the 20th century the concept of progress in history, 
though only in its most specific and literal sense to be sure, was 
being largely accepted by most historians, including those who took 
squarely idealist positions. The editors of the widely used Cam- 
bridge Modern History stated in the foreword to its 1907 edition 
that the hypothesis of human progress must be accepted as the 
underlying theory on the basis of which history is to be ap- 
proached.? Bourgeois historians had not yet grown afraid of this 
idea in relation to their work, connecting it either with the general 
rise in the level of culture or with the development of rationalism 
and even the struggle for freedom of conscience and political be- 
liefs. 

Naturally there also were some attempts to explain progress in 
a spirit of speculative mysticism, to build conclusions on all sorts 
of theological grounds. More often than not what was meant by 
progress was the spread of education and enlightenment, the devel- 
opment of such ideas as freedom in its bourgeois sense, of toler- 
ance, of overall increase in cultural needs and finally the improve- 
ment of living standards. 

All this is by and large a thing of the past. At present the ma- 
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jority of historians and sociologists in the USA and in Western 
Europe are timid about the very use of the words social progress. 

Only recently, at the Eleventh International Congress of His- 
torians in Stockholm in August 1960, the prominent bourgeois Ger- 
man professor Eric Rothacker read a lengthy report on the philos- 
ophy of history in which he categorically stated that “the Marxist 
theory of progress in its strict sense has probably never had much 
influence on historiographical practice outside the boundaries of 
the Russian world.”* 

Rothacker obviously distorts the true situation and at the same 
time attempts to represent Marxism as a purely “Russian” phenom- 
enon. 

In point of fact, as we already mentioned, the concept of social 
progress was part of bourgeois historiography even at the beginning 
of our century. Moreover — and this apparently is what is especially 
unacceptable to Herr Rothacker — the Marxist concept is becoming 
more and more widely accepted in the Eastern world; and while 
the idealist schools of thought on the subject are still the prevailing 
ones for the moment, we see emerging rather rapidly a young gen- 
eration of Marxist-oriented historians. There is also no unanimity 
in the camp of bourgeois historians, but rather a confusion of ideas. 
Some waver, others try to reconcile the irreconcilable — to combine 
Marxism with other concepts totally alien to it. 

Rothacker himself unquestionably represents the dominant direc- 
tion of bourgeois historiography, which stems from a denial of the 
indivisibility of the world historic process and its laws, and postu- 
lates instead theories of cyclical societal development, of life moving 
inevitably in circles, so that history is seen either as the sum of iso- 
lated civilizations, each of which develops independently and has 
its own periods of growth, flowering and decline, or as a huge 
agglomerate of accidental events devoid of all inner meaning. 

All this is accompanied by the emergence of such interrelated 
tendencies and phenomena as a hypercritical attitude toward his- 
toric events, a refusal to even attempt to explain them or draw 
generalized conclusions from them, or else a reduction of history to 
microanalysis of separate documents, to fragmented studies on nar- 
row themes. Secondly there is the denial of the very possibility of 
objective research and espousal of extreme objectivity, of the atti- 
tude of “every historian to his own history.” This rejection of history 
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as a science ties in with the prevalent tendency to consider it an art 
— for did not the ancient Greeks put history under the aegis of one 
of its muses, Clio, just as they put astronomy under the aegis of 
Urania? Thirdly there is a spread of voluntarism which leads to 
conscious falsification of history in the spirit of existentialism 
now fairly popular in the USA. Historians oriented in this di- 
rection quite unceremoniously “adapt” history to the needs of the 
ruling circles, devoting themselves to “interpretation of the past for 
purposes of the present.” The creation of an “Atlantic community,” 
the “superiority of the American way of life,” anti-communism — 
such is the morass into which this trend is pulling bourgeois his- 
torians. 
Why should social progress as a concept be unacceptable in prin- 
ciple to the majority of contemporary bourgeois historiographers? 
The answer may be given in two ways. Specifically it consists of 
the fact that such a concept presupposes the acceptance of the in- 
divisibility of the whole world historic progress, the existence of 
certain common laws of societal development and finally the ob- 
jectivity of history as a scientific discipline. Could it be possible 
to speak of a progressive, forward movement of mankind — even 
setting aside for the moment any question of determining the con- 
tent of such a movement and forgetting considerations of criteria 
of progress — while at the same time denying man’s historic past 
as an indivisible whole subject to study and systematic analysis? 
One of England’s most prolific bourgeois historians, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, artfully fragments world history into the history of twenty-one 
separate civilizations, the relationships between which are exam- 
ined mainly in the sphere of evolution of religious thought.t Oswald 
Spengler counted eight world cultures, each of which ran its cycle 
of existence wholly independently.* The editor of Histoire géné- 
rale des civilisations, Maurice Crouzet, in his general preface 
squarely rejects the very possibility of comparing or classifying dif- 
ferent epochs and especially the validity of having opinions about 
progress or the laws of development of various civilizations.® 
Thus on the face of it there seems to emerge the idea that world 
historic progress is unknowable, even nonexistent —a direct result 
of the general methodological approaches of modern bourgeois 
historiography. 
Naturally if there is no process, there can be no movement to 
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encompass it, regardless of whether such a movement be forward 
(progressive) or backward (regressive). 

Thus the specific answer to the question posed above is that the 
methodological premises adopted by a historiography which is dom- 
inantly subjective exclude the possibility of scientifically evaluating 
and understanding the general direction in which mankind has 
traveled. 

But this answer alone is obviously not enough, since it does not 
show the main social motives at the basis of such a faulty approach. 

To provide a more generalized answer it is necessary first of all 
to stress that the very concept of progress — of the forward move- 
ment of society —is in itself revolutionary, It presupposes that so- 
ciety develops along upward lines, in other words that its move- 
ment is predominantly neither backward nor proceeding in a circle, 
neither a treadmill nor stagnation, nor yet mere conservation of 
existing social forms; it is rather an inevitable replacement of old 
or obsolescent institutions with new, growing young ones. This 
means that just as early slave society gave way to feudalism and 
feudalism to capitalism, so modern capitalism must inevitably make 
way for a new, infinitely more perfect social system for which the 
whole of society's earlier development has prepared us — namely, 
socialism. 

Would it be possible for the social sciences in this period of 
dying capitalism to accept the concept of social progress, which 
would mean admitting the inevitability of collapse of the social 
structure built on private monopoly ownership of the means of 
production, on the exploitation of man by man? 

Nowhere is the class or partisan character of the social sciences 
and studies so clearly manifest as here. 

The bourgeois historians of the period of rising capitalism — the 
period when it clashed with feudalism — were not in the least afraid 
of the idea of social progress. In fact they made wide use of it to 
prove the progressive character of bourgeois social relationships in 
comparison to the feudal — showing how inevitable was the victory 
of capitalism. 

But now, in the period of capitalism’s decline, the picture 
changes. Historians and sociologists are faced with a choice. They 
must either remain on firm scientific ground and accept the theory 
of world historic progress — admit the historically-changing char- 
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acter of present-day social relationships — or else deny this, aban- 
don all pretense of solid scholarly approach, and crawl into the 
murk of open or veiled apologetics of capitalist enslavement. 

Characteristically even at the very end of the last century, when 
capitalism had only just embarked on its monopoly stage, imperial- 
ism, the bourgeoisie “commissioned” its historians and sociologists 
to “prove” that capitalism was the last, final stage of human devel- 
opment, the apogee, and that henceforth radical revolutionary 
changes would be impossible—that any future improvements 
could only be made within the framework of the capitalist system 
itself, achieved through evolution. Thus began a search for appro- 
priate answers, and it led in many often contradictory directions. 
Some historians used the approach of discrediting the objective 
laws of social development, denying the role in history of revolu- 
tionary change, inventing “proof” of the indestructibility of capital- 
ism. Others tried to validate the perfection of bourgeois social and 
societal relationships by claiming that capitalism was an eternal or 
indestructible category and that elements of it were to be found 
in ancient history and in the life of all tribes and nations. The more 
honest ones, unwilling to serve as apologists yet afraid to move 
toward Marxism, retreated into narrow, highly specialized research, 
refusing altogether to have anything to do with generalizations and 
broad conclusions of any kind. 

Thus there is now a deep crisis in bourgeois historiography. 

Contemporary historical developments, the victory of the Great 
October Revolution in the USSR, the birth of new socio-economic 
formations and socialism’s successes in competing with capitalism 
have greatly sharpened this crisis. 

It is typical that few bourgeois historians will today risk coming 
out openly in defense of capitalism. Such damaged goods would 
scarcely find a mass market. We see instead a sharp strengthening 
of irrational mystic trends among West-European and American 
historians, There is a deluge of subjectivism, accompanied by a 
show of extreme pessimism in regard to evaluating the past, the 
present and the future of mankind. There are, it would seem, no 
laws of development, no conclusions to be drawn, no perspectives. 

The fear that history may have a lesson to teach, showing the 
doom of reactionary social forces along with the institutions and 
ideas which hold mankind back, has maneuvered bourgeois his- 
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toriography into a blind alley. More and more frequently we hear 
it said in the West that history isn’t a science but a kind of sub- 
jective world awareness. 

Yet it would be highly light-minded to assume on the basis of 
all this that Marxist historians have no one left to challenge, that 
their adversaries are so patently bankrupt as to be negligible. The 
ideological struggle is growing more violent in character. 

The search for counter-theses continues; as a result there has 
emerged in reactionary historiography the tendency to counter- 
pose to the concept of progress in the Marxist sense another con- 
cept — so-called technological progress. 

Marxist historians came up against this “theory” during discus- 
sions at the Stockholm congress. In arguing the problems of pe- 
riodizing world history, certain West German and American his- 
torians advanced the thesis that the most important historical land- 
marks, those which determine mankind’s progressive — we repeat, 
progressive! — development, are not the social revolutions which 
mark changeovers from one socio-economic structure to another, 
but those technological achievements and discoveries which stimu- 
late the development of industry. Thus Europe’s industrial revolu- 
tion is called more important than the French bourgeois revolu- 
tion; the discovery of atomic energy more important than the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution. In short the periodization of world history 
supposedly stems not from socio-economic phenomena but from 
the development of technology and industry. 

What is the meaning of this “theory”? Basically its authors and 
popularizers are trying to draw attention away from problems of 
social development, which from the viewpoint of the modern 
bourgeoisie are dangerous ground, and focus on the more peaceful 
field of technology. A technological concept of social progress is 
thus substituted for the social. 

Mankind’s real history is complex and many-faceted. It is rich 
in clashes of antagonistic class forces, social and national move- 
ments, the rise of various political and economic institutions, strug- 
gles for ideas. All this is conveniently “eliminated” by those who 
subscribe to the theory of technological progress. They are inter- 
ested in tidying up the complex, many-sided, colorful historical 
process and presenting it in a monotone. 


There is no doubt that this theory, supported by certain reform- 
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ists and revisionist elements, presents a unique and subtle attack 
on Marxism, 

Many people in the West are impressed by the would-be objec- 
tivity of this pseudo-scientific theory. In right-socialist circles it has 
been hailed as “materialist.” The well-known Austrian socialist Karl 
Renner wrote in a book published in 1954 that technology was in 
the last analysis “the decisive factor” in the life of society.’ The 
social-democratic apologists of capitalism, while loudly discussing 
capitalism's “transformation” supposedly predicated on revolution- 
ary changes in technology, have much in common with contempo- 
rary revisionists who are equally fascinated with the problem of 
“wiping out the lines of demarcation” between capitalism and social- 
ism, especially with equating scientific-technological progress and 
its results in the socialist countries with what is happening in the 
USA. 

Extremely fashionable too is the assertion that with the develop- 
ment of automation, the beginning of utilization of atomic energy 
and progress in the use of electricity mankind has entered the era 
of “the second industrial revolution.” 

What is the intent of such claims? 

In the first place they are intended to boost faith in the capitalist 
system, since this is still capable of progress in the realm of tech- 
nology; in this roundabout way the myth is maintained of capital- 
ism’s quasi-inexhaustible progressiveness. In the second place there 
is created a special advertisement for the most advanced — using 
the term in its technical and technological sense — and most highly 
industrialized capitalist empires. Technological development, which 
supposedly opens up the possibilities for a new industrial revolu- 
tion, is presented as confirmation of the claim of countries like the 
USA to leadership of the modern world, Thirdly, a shadow is cast 
on the less developed countries which only recently won their na- 
tional independence. Their perspectives for development are put 
in doubt, as is their progressivism, to the extent to which they 
haven't yet been able, in the realm of industrial production and 
technology, to cope with their own backwardness. History accord- 
ing to these “theoreticians” begins where technological progress is 
self-evident, where industrialized production is highly developed. 
This is of course used to mask the discredited, basically racist colo- 
nialist thesis of nations and peoples being divided into “intrinsical- 
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ly” progressive and “intrinsically” backward, into “historic” and 
“non-historic.” 

Marxism, on the other hand, views society as “a living organism 
in a state of constant change.” The materialist concept of history 
made possible an accurate interpretation of the paths of human 
development, an all-inclusive study of the processes of the incep- 
tion, development and decay of successive social-economic systems. 
It made possible the formulation of certain general laws of social 
development, determining its basic tendencies and perspectives. 

Yet there is nothing more contrary to the spirit of Marxism than 
abstract sociology, the artificial formulation of historic processes 
separated from concrete analysis of the life of society. Stressing 
this, Engels led the way to concrete study of history. “All history 
must be restudied,” he wrote. “It is necessary to trace in detail 
the conditions of existence of many separate societal structures be- 
fore we can even attempt to deduce from them political, legalistic, 
esthetic, philosophic or religious views.” 

Marxist historians — and Soviet historians ‘first and foremost — 
have already done a great deal to make it possible on the basis of 
concrete analysis of facts, documents and other available materials 
to establish what is the actual historic process in all its complexity. 
The collective preparation of the World History — an undertaking 
nearing completion — has elicited tremendous interest far beyond 
the borders of our own country. The World History is being pub- 
lished in large editions in many foreign languages. 

What is the basis of Marxist historical theory? 

The systems of primitive communism, slave society, feudalism, 
capitalism and socialism, representing successive stages in the de- 
velopment of human society, differ from one another first of all by 
their character and the level of development of their production 
potentials. 

The production potential includes, as we know, the means of 
production, the labor power with the help of which material wealth 
is created, but even more important the people themselves who 
make the process of production possible on the basis of produc- 
tion experience. Thus technology too is part of society’s production 
potential, of its productive forces; but it is only one of the elements. 

Lenin called the working class and the peasantry the major pro- 
ductive force. 
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It is changes in the character of these forces that determine the 
collapse of old relationships of production and the birth of new 
ones — changes from lower to higher levels of social development. 
That is why Lenin was fully justified in calling the development 
of productive forces “the highest criterion of social progress.”™ 

Social progress is brought into play, it is determined by deep- 
seated processes stemming from the ever-changing material-produc- 
tive foundation of society. 

It would of course be incorrect to reduce the understanding of 
progress exclusively to a forward movement in the realm of produc- 
tion alone. There exist certain superstructural phenomena which 
exert powerful influences on the material conditions of the life of 
society. Among these are various progressive social institutions, pro- 
gressive thought, literature and art. Marxist science differentiates 
the progressive classes of society, the parties which through their 
activity and struggle help overcome obstacles in the path of this 
forward movement and push it on. 

The people, the working masses, are in effect the makers of his- 
tory. For social progress takes place not automatically but through 
the practical activity of the populace, “It is on their energy and 
initiative, their consciousness and degree of organization that the 
rate of social progress largely depends.”” 

Consecutive revolutionary transitions from one social-economic 
order to the next, from lower to higher, express the concept of 
social progress in its most generalized form. But within each socio- 
economic system there is also a constant clash between the old and 
the new, between that which is dying away and that which is com- 
ing into being. 

At the conference of Polish historians in 1952 Prof. Dudkiewicz 
suggested the following formulation: “Progress is that which pro- 
motes the appearance of new formations, clashing with old for- 
mations, with their remnants.” While such a formulation hardly 
covers all sides of the question it correctly highlights the most 
important aspect of social progress — its indivisible ties with change 
in socio-economic systems. 

Lenin frequently maintained that as mankind progressively de- 
velops, so does the activity of the popular masses in relation to 
the historic process grow in scope; so also does the direct influence 
of this activity on the historic process increase. While under the 
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early antagonistic systems the great majority of direct producers 
remained more or less passive in relation to the historic events 
around them, with the advent of capitalism a new social class 
emerged — the proletariat, which because of its objective position 
in relation to the process of production proved itself capable of 
becoming a great revolutionary force, This peculiar role which the 
working class was called upon to play inevitably grew in impor- 
tance as capitalism exhausted its own progressive role. The work- 
ing class, which draws toward itself and unites the broadest na- 
tional masses, is the most important single progressive factor in 
world history. 

The activity of the working masses, and of the working class 
first and foremost, is a powerful stimulant to social progress. The 
quickening tempo of progressive human development is, as Lenin 
pointed out, the direct result of the involvement in it of millions 
and thousands of millions of men and women.” 

The experience of history teaches that even prior to the epoch 
of socialism social progress did not come about painlessly or in a 
direct line. Change from one antagonistic system to the next invari- 
ably entailed a heavy price in human life; it meant bitter suffering 
for the broad masses. The emergence of the slave system of pro- 
duction could not have come about without bloody manhunts, 
merciless extermination of entire tribes, brutal treatment of the 
free cattlemen and tillers of soil who opposed their captors, slave 
uprisings. The history of empires founded on slavery — the ancient 
East, Greece, Rome — is a story of endless sufferings for the labor- 
ing masses, written in tears, sweat and blood. 

But the slave system of production was nevertheless a tremen- 
dous step forward; it was progressive in comparison with the thou- 
sands of years of primitive communist relationships which pre- 
ceded it. The relentless exploitation of slave labor speeded society's 
subsequent advances. As Engels pointed out in Anti-Diihring,™“ 
had the productive forces remained at their former primitive level 
which was in keeping with pre-class social relationships, not only 
would the achievements of ancient civilizations — its giant irriga- 
tion systems, the treasures of ancient art— never have been, but 
all of contemporary civilization would have been impossible. 

The feudal socio-economic structure which arose out of the col- 
lapse of the slave system continued for over a thousand years. In 
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comparison with slavery, feudal production relations were an im- 
portant forward step in the development of society. Its forms of 
exploitation were less brutal, Nevertheless the whole course of 
the history of feudal governments is characterized by constant 
anti-feudal movements. 

The birth within feudal society of new, capitalist relations of pro- 
duction, corresponding to the stormy changes in the character of 
the productive forces themselves — again a deeply progressive phe- 
nomenon — was once more accompanied by forcible expropriations, 
pauperization and the death of many. The famous 24th chapter of 
the first volume of Marx’s Das Kapital gives a graphic, painful de- 
scription of the barbarous methods that went into the primary ac- 
cumulation of capital. It was literally on the bones of millions of 
nameless victims that what was then the herald of social progress, 
capitalism, entered the world arena. 

All of mankind's history until the emergence of the socialist sys- 
tem bore this relentless mark of Cain: social progress fought its 
way with fire and sword, iron and blood. It was pushed through 
by means that were torture to the popular masses; it ignored indi- 
vidual human life like the terrifying elemental force it was. We 
need only remember how in the early stages of the development of 
capitalism introduction of highly productive machinery into the 
economy was accompanied by the bankruptcy, often the annihila- 
tion, of whole strata of handicraftsmen. 

Technological progress, the automation which certain bourgeois 
ideologists and propagandists so assiduously praise, today inevitably 
threatens the working people of capitalist countries with growing 
unemployment, poverty and hunger. 

The development of the forces of production during the period 
of capitalism has led to their unprecedented expansion. Perfecting 
the means of production and the rich production experience of the 
working people has opened up incredibly broad horizons. But cap- 
italism has proven incapable of either properly exploiting the pro- 
ductive forces already at its disposal or, more importantly, of giv- 
ing scope to further expansion. The achievements of human genius, 
the discoveries made by modern science and technology, are being 
used in capitalist society in the interests of a handful of monopolists 
and in the main to the detriment of mankind at large. They have 
become the means of total, destructive warfare. In the United 
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States of America, today the stronghold of modern capitalism, there 
now exists mass chronic unemployment. 

Capitalism has no need to realize in full the powerful scientific- 
technical potential which mankind has accumulated; technological 
progress, even in its narrow sense, receives only one-sided, abnor- 
mal development under capitalism. The capitalist system constantly 
proves its inability to cope in the determinant sphere of human 
activity, the sphere of material production. 

This in itself should be proof enough that the capitalist system 
has now become a brake on social progress. But it is still not argu- 
ment enough. At least two other particularly horrifying byproducts 
of capitalism lead to a fundamental and categorical indictment of it. 

The first of these are militarism and war — harsh, powerful means 
to which the system resorts ever more frequently in order to main- 
tain its ability to survive in the face of an incurably sick economy. 

The second is colonialism, the alter ego of modern imperialism 
and an integral part of the world capitalist system. 

In our time social progress has already become incompatible 
with capitalism. All the progressive phenomena taking place in the 
capitalist world are by their nature directed against it, connected 
with its negation, with the many factors which favor a revolution- 
ary transition from capitalism to socialism. 
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The Revolutionary Romanticism of Shelley 
By Y. Kondratiev 


The author reviews The Revolutionary 
Romanticism of Shelley, a critical biog- 
raphy by I. Neupokoeva (Goslitizdat, 
Moscow, 1959, 470 pp.) which shows 
the poet as a child of his age and re- 
lates his creative output to his social as 
well as his esthetic views. Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, 1961, No. 3. 


THE CREATIVE OUTPUT of Percy Bysshe Shelley has by now become 
part and parcel of the history of the democratic art of nineteenth- 
century England—one of its brightest pages, in fact. A major poet 
of the revolutionary-romantic movement, a man of sharply radical 
tendencies—“a republican, a democrat and an atheist,” according 
to his own admission—Shelley remains to this day the subject of 
bitter polemics for literary critics and writers of varied persuasion. 
In our day as much as in his own lifetime his poetic heritage gives 
rise to the most heated critical arguments, 

An important place in the large collection of works on Shelley 
belongs to I. Neupokoeva’s recently published study, Shelley's 
Revolutionary Romanticism. Based on the research of both pre- 
revolutionary Russian critics and Soviet scholars—G. Blagosvetov, 
V. Basardin, M. Zabludovski, E. Klimento and V. Aleksandrov, to 
name some of them—this book unquestionably makes a fresh con- 
tribution to the examination of certain salient aspects of Shelley's 
creativity. 

Neupokoeva’s study has much to recommend it. The author has 
carried on her researches along broad lines and on many levels. 
She has ably handled the poet’s overall creative output, so that 
before the reader’s eyes there is recreated the uncommonly rich 
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world of the poet’s searchings and achievements: we see Shelley 
the writer, Shelley the thinker, Shelley the social fighter. The for- 
mation and development of his socio-philosophic and esthetic con- 
cepts are examined along with all the varied aspects of his art— 
the long lyric and lyric-epic poems, the lyric verse, the drama, 
political satire and pamphleteering—and a special chapter is de- 
voted to Shelley the theorist of art. 

The book has a distinctly theoretical aspect of its own. The author 
concentrates not only on Shelley's creative development, which is 
significant in itself in relation to the fate of English revolutionary 
romanticism, but even more importantly on certain broader prob- 
lems of the development of the poetry of revolutionary romanticism 
as a whole. This naturally involves numerous other complex ques- 
tions, such as tradition versus innovation, revolutionary romanticism 
versus Enlightenment, revolutionary romanticism versus Utopian 
socialism and so on, The author bypasses none of these even though 
she does not examine them all equally thoroughly and convincingly 
and though every now and then her judgments contradict one an- 
other. 

In stressing the characteristics of Shelley's creativity Neupokoeva 
consistently tries to relate his theses and the critical direction his 
works take with the broad aspects of the social and ideological 
struggles going on around him. She is most successful when she 
shows Shelley's relationship to the broad democratic press of the 
first part of the nineteenth century. The reader is given a chance to 
see for himself how Shelley’s romantic protest grew out of the 
wholly realistic conditions of the political struggles then going on, 
conditions which were being directly reflected in contemporary 
democratic mass publications. The author makes available to us a 
wealth of fresh material; this is especially true when she discusses 
the social-journalistic activities of Cobbet and Vuller, Carlysle and 
Hone and Sherwin, or when she contrasts Shelley’s pamphleteering 
and satirical writings with other writings in the pages of The Re- 
publican, The Black Dwarf, The Gorgon and The Medusa. How 
much her material gains from such an approach is self-evident 
when we consider the chapter dedicated to Shelley’s journalism, 
one of the best sections of the book. 

The reader will find many fresh and profoundly analytical ob- 
servations on the subject of some of Shelley's individual works and 
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also his philosophical, esthetic and social views. We are left pro- 
foundly impressed by the analysis of his social lyrics—for instance 
the poem Lines Written During the Rule of Castlereagh, England 
in 1819, and especially A Song for the People of England. An ex- 
cellent example of skillful research into how one and the same 
theme served Shelley again and again is the parallel analysis of two 
of his lyrical masterpieces of the year 1820—Ode to Freedom and 
Freedom, as well as the poems Ode to the West Wind and The 
Cloud. 

The book shows clearly on the basis of the long poem The Revolt 
of Islam the poet’s unique ability to interweave realistic historic 
content and universal forms of expression—a characteristic of the 
style of the mature Shelley. One of the most interesting sections 
of the book is the chapter entitled “Shelley’s Journalistic Writings 
of the Years 1817-1820.” This contains material virtually unknown 
until now and shows how close a kinship Shelley felt with the 
socio-political and ideological struggles of the England of his day. 
For the first time we have before us a factual examination of the 
thesis of Shelley the satirist (this especially in regard to A Mas- 
querade of Anarchy and The Fat-Legged Tyrant) and Shelley the 
dramatist; the author writes succinctly but colorfully about the 
English theater of the late Seventeen-Nineties and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, then goes on to analyze Shelley’s drama- 
tic experiments—The Cenci, Charles I, Hellade. Among the most 
successful pages in the book are undoubtedly those which deal with 
an evaluation of the fragmentary historic tragedy, Charles I. The 
author has some pointed observations to make about the form of 
this unfinished work—its language, its imagery (as for instance the 
populace, the fool Archie, etc.) and also stops to examine the ques- 
tion of the Shakespearean tradition in relation to Shelley's late 
works. 

Neupokoeva’s book not only adds to our knowledge in regard to 
the writing of one of England’s most remarkable poets of the cen- 
tury past, but also helps clarify a whole series of theoretical ques- 
tions in relation to the art of the revolutionary romantics, This 
many-sided exploration is extremely provocative and invites argu- 
ment and critical comment. 

The author repeatedly—and quite correctly—demonstrates how 
romantic revolutionary art, while retaining its own sharply distinc- 
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tive originality, proved in many ways to be the connecting link 
between the period of Enlightenment and the period of critical 
realism. It is within this theoretical framework that Shelley's poetry 
is examined. Posing the problem in this manner raises the very im- 
portant question of traditions. But while Neupokoeva repeatedly 
and convincingly demonstrates what Shelley’s revolutionary-roman- 
tic art brings with it that is new, when it comes to the traditional 
she speaks only superficially, in cursory, often declarative and hence 
unconvincing manner. The book contains a special theoretical chap- 
ter, “Shelley's Esthetic Views,” with a sub-section on the poet's at- 
titude toward traditions of national and world literature. Here the 
reader finds the names of many of Shelley’s precursors and expres- 
sions of his individual opinions of them; but these are unrelated to 
any analysis of the poet’s own creative output. “A tremendous in- 
fluence on the formulation of Shelley's esthetic views was Milton” 
(p. 437). This sentence is the sum total of the whole question 
of Milton and Shelley, while the following is, literally, all that the 
book has to say about the era of Enlightenment: “In his youth he 
(Shelley—Y. K.) took pleasure in reading Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, and echoes of it may be heard in Queen Mab. One of 
his favorite poets was Chatterton. He read Macpherson’s Ossian 
and Percy's Reliques. He was thoroughly familiar with the poetry 
of Thomson and of Burns” (p. 438). It appears that Shelley was 
even “less interested” in “the English prose of the period of En- 
lightenment” (p. 439), which the author dismisses in another single 
sentence. What does such an enumeration of unrelated facts and 
names contribute to an otherwise scholarly work, and why should 
the author have regarded it as necessary, especially in connection 
with so major a question as the connection between revolutionary 
romanticism and the Enlightenment movement? 

It is of course commendable that the author is constantly careful 
to show the relationship between Shelley and “the democratic cul- 
ture of his time” (p. 329); but was not this culture itself palpably, 
actively tied in with the era of Enlightenment? It is no accident 
that the author feels impelled to say—in a footnote, alas, it is true— 
while on the subject of Shelley’s satire: “We must underscore that 
within the English democratic press itself at the time the classical 
traditions of British . . . literature were most actively utilized, It 
was rare to find even a single issue of a daily newspaper in which 
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there were no references to ... Pope, Swift ... Fielding, Sheridan 
. . . frequently also references to the French champions of En- 
lightenment ...” (p. 348). It goes without saying that it might be 
most informative to examine the following question as well: just 
what did Shelley inherit and continue, and what did he reject, of 
the writers of the Enlightenment period who were his immediate 
predecessors on the literary and ideological scene?—for after all he 
was a romantic! 

Especially disappointing is the quasi-casual treatment of the 
relationship between Shelley and Godwin. We know that Shelley 
experienced the strong and at times sustained influence of God- 
win’s ideas of Enlightenment, particularly in regard to methods of 
affecting social change. The author writes that as early as 1812, 
at the time when he was working on Queen Mab, the young Shelley 
differed, it would seem, with Godwin who “could see no other 
way to change society except through Enlightenment.” But what 
of Shelley? The illusions in regard to Enlightenment were to re- 
main with him not only during this period but also later, while he 
was writing The Revolt of Islam, Prometheus Unbound and The 
Fat-Legged Tyrant. Only toward the end of his career did he begin 
to accept the idea of change by revolutionary means. 

Shelley was not merely echoing the concepts of Enlightenment; 
some of them never became “an anachronism” for him (p. 78). 

The book does not sufficiently explore the problems of literary 
encirclement and literary struggle within the romantic camp, The 
author deals mainly with those who were Shelley’s comrades-in- 
arms, sharing his literary ideas, and when it comes to representa- 
tives of the reactionary romantic wing confines herself as a rule to 
mere generalizations—an approach which certainly impoverishes 
the overall picture of the evolution of Shelley’s work, his creativity 
that an atmosphere of sharp and principled polemics helped de- 
velop. We see at once how her thesis gains in validity whenever 
the author becomes concrete—as when, for instance, she brings 
into the section on pamphleteering and journalism a direct and de- 
tailed study in contrast between Shelley and Coleridge. We might 
wish that she used a similar approach more extensively, especially 
in examining Shelley's poetic heritage. On the other hand the story 
of the friendship and mutual influence between Shelley and Byron 
is most factually and thoroughly handled. Every so often, however, 
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Byron turns quite unexpectedly into Shelley's basic antagonist. Un- 
questionably differences between the two did exist, and the author 
is quite right in pausing to examine these, but the result is that the 
more substantial differences between the revolutionary romantics 
and their opposite numbers are obscured. So it would seem that in 
Alastor, Adonais, The Revolt of Islam, and in his letters Shelley 
polemicized first and foremost with Byron, Because of the dispro- 
portion of the material quoted the emphasis is obviously in the 
wrong direction. 

Because Neupokoeva’s book is a serious piece of research which 
in the main does a fine job of examining her thesis, and because 
it is written in easy, readable language, all the more pity that once 
in a while we come upon errors in fact and sins of style. 

Here are a few examples: “Several years prior to (publication of ) 
Byron’s satire English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, the seventeen- 
year-old Shelley gave a critical evaluation of contemporary English 
literature in a fragment, “There Are Too Many Writers in Our 
Time ” (p. 42). But when Byron’s satire was published in 1809, 
Shelley was exactly seventeen. 

Once in a while we find phrases like this: “the destruction of 
machines was connected ... with mass meetings” (p. 80); “the 
ruins of the Acropolis attracted him . . . as a symbol of Athenian 
democracy...” (p. 170); “a state of ... darkness” (p. 171); “a more 
fluent hand” (p. 391), and so on. 

But in spite of the fact that Neupokoeva’s book has much in it 
that may be open to criticism, it is of very real scholarly interest, 
is extremely knowledgable and will find a place not only in the 
libraries of specialists but of average readers interested in the his- 
tory of England’s democratic and socialist culture. 














Bachelor with a Gas Stove 
By Leonid Lench 


MATFEI KARNAUKHOV, the kolkhoz fisherman, was a tall, powerfully 
built peasant who in spite of his seventy-odd years had never lost 
his military bearing. Now he walked into the office of Kolkhoz 
Chairman Stepan Lukich, stopped directly inside the doorway and 
quietly announced, “Peace be with you, as I’m with you.” 

The chairman, seated behind his large scarlet sateen-covered 
desk, answered with a friendly nod, “Come to see me, Matvei 
Kondratievich?” 

“Just so, come to see ye,” echoed the fisherman in his broad 
Riazan accent. 

“Sit down, I'll be with you in a minute, then we can talk,” said 
Stepan Lukich as he continued to sort the papers in a folder. 

Matfei Karnaukhov pulled up a chair, sat down gingerly and 
began to examine his felt boots which were pushed into very new, 
highly polished rubbers. 

At last Stepan Lukich put aside his papers. “Well now, what's 
on your mind, Matfei Kondratievich?” 

“In a manner of speaking, nothing special—nothing concrete, 
that is—as yet,” Karnaukhov answered vaguely. “However and 
nonetheless, I do need assistance from the kolkhoz . . . And I am 
asking you not to deny it to me. . . to be, in fact, most generous 
with your help... .” 

“Listen to you, Grandpa!” The chairman sounded slightly peeved. 
“It would seem that you of all people have no reason to complain! 
We try to single you out—show you all kinds of respect! Haven't 
you even been one of the first to get a gas stove assigned to you? 
By the way, how do you like having one? Is it working?” 

“Oh, it's working fine,” the fisherman smiled broadly. “I keep 
admiring it, can’t admire it enough. I turn the stopcocks, scratch 
a match, light all four burners and watch them glow and shimmer 
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like blue flowers! A sight, I tell you. Imagine—here beyond the Oka 
River we've got gas by the tankful! A pity my old woman didn't 
live to see such pleasure!” 

His face darkened, he sighed, then went on, “However it's on 
account of that self-same gas that I’m being put through misery— 
in a moral sense, of course, And unless the kolkhoz cooperates and 
gives me help, there'll be nothing for me but to board up my cot- 
tage, fine gas stove and all, and take myself off to Riazan, to my 
grandson, as a permanent boarder . . .” 

“Never mind the ultimatums, Matfei Kondratievich,” said the 
kolkhoz chairman severely. “Just begin at the beginning so I can 
follow your story and know what you're talking about.” 

“Agreed. At the beginning it is. As you know, Stepan Lukich, I 
live right smack between two widows. On my left resides Anisia 
Pereleshina, a sensible woman with a cow all her own, and a good 
work record in the kolkhoz and all .. .” 

“A determined woman,” agreed the chairman, “and a conscien- 
tious one.” 

“Correct. And I have nothing but the highest neighborly respect 
for her. But to the right of me lives the freshly widowed Matrena 
Novozhilova.” 

“The praying widow?” 

“That's the one! Seems like.she recently prayed her second hus- 
band into his grave somewhere in the Caucasus. Buried him and 
came straight back, as the saying goes, home to her native cabbage 
patch. So now figure out for yourself how it all looks. Here am I, 
a member of the male sex after all, even if an old widower, and 
I have been given gas to cook with while they, two women, 
widows, must struggle with wood stoves, From a moral angle that 
isn’t good, it isn’t right. Stepan Lukich, I beg you from the bottom 
of my heart—let my widow neighbors each have a gas stove too. 
See that Anisia gets one, and Matrena gets one. So there should be 
no hurt feelings! Set my conscience at rest!” 

Stepan Lukich frowned in a way that he hoped looked official 
and said impressively, “Right at this moment I can’t, Matfei Kon- 
dratievich. They promised us in the Region that a gas distributing 
station would be set up in the near future. Then we'll begin a 
change-over to gas of the entire village. It will be easier to get it 
piped in, too. Let your widow ladies be patient until summer. Be- 
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side which, right now I don’t even have the gas stoves to do it 
with.” 

“Oh, but you do have the gas stoves,” the fisherman answered 
with some heat. “The blacksmith Egor Ivanovich admitted as 
much — said you have a gas stove reserve at the kolkhoz head- 
quarters...” 

He pulled up his chair closer to the chairman’s desk and added 
coaxingly, “Stepan Lukich, just let the widows have their gas 
stoves, and in return, when the fishing season starts, I promise you 
all the sterlet, all the perch, all the pike your little heart desires!” 

“Look brother, let’s have none of that! Comrade Karnaukhov,” 
—here the chairman severely wagged an ink-stained finger in the 
fisherman’s face —“what has sterlet and perch got to do with all 
this? You must understand law and order . . .” 

“I understand, I understand all right but . . . Lukich, my dearest 
friend, I entreat you, like they used to say, in the name of Jesus our 
Lord, give our two widows the benefit of our Soviet humanism!” 

“Now see here, Kondratich,” the chairman said, mollified, “in- 
stead of playing angles, why don’t you come right out and tell me 
exactly why you have appointed yourself the widows’ benefactor? 
What are your personal motives in this business? Come on. Out 
with it!” 

Matfei Kondratievich looked glum. “I shan’t deny that personal 
reasons are a factor...” 

“Just as I thought, Come clean, then.” 

“Against Anisia, Lukich, you won't hear me say a thing,” the 
fisherman began after a moment. “She’s a sober, decent woman, 
behaves the way a person should. But Matrena, the praying widow, 
may she only get lost, she’s without any sense of shame or the fit- 
ness of things, I swear. Believe it or not, she’s out to catch and 
bridle me lawfully—and she’s bitterly jealous of Anisia without, I 
might add, the slightest reason either on her part or mine. She 
doesn’t leave Anisia alone for one minute. ‘Now don’t you build 
your hopes high on that cow of yours,’ she says. “What does he — 
meaning me—need with your cow? He spits on it!’ Most of the time 
Anisia just keeps her mouth shut but sometimes—she’s human too 
after all—sometimes she lets her have it, with change. ‘And you, 
you old hag, what is it you're building your hopes on? Why he— 
meaning me again—wouldn’t use you to stir the coals in his stove.’ 
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Then it’s a real battle, I tell you. Only I wouldn't put it past the 
devout Matrena to start a hair-pulling match some day. Why, she’s 
got enough evil in her for ten sharks, A shame!” 

“Wait now, Matfei Kondratievich,” said the kolhoz chairman, 
doing his best not to laugh. “Seems to me I met your Matrena not 
so long ago. She looked, shall we say, on the glacial side. And she’s 
only got two teeth left!” 

“But what teeth! Fangs, I tell you! Steel-capped, too. All in all 
she’s a — well, a thoroughly aggressive female, And please bear in 
mind, Stepan Lukich, that since a little while ago our Matrena 
has been looking a lot better and getting a lot more lively. And 
all this is the result of our social awareness. You know Glashka 
Krasikova?” 

“The daughter of the brigade-member Ignati Trofimovich? A fine 
girl!” 

“Pure gold! In school she’s first in everything — perfect marks 
and all that. And she manages to find time for everything. Raised 
her second piglet, just like she contracted to, and has given him up 
for meat. And last summer she worked on the school agricultural 
project, and personally earned 400 rubles on corn alone, then off 
she went to Leningrad and came home with an in-between season 
coat and a red beret with a tassel. All dressed up she was, if you 
please, better than many a young lady of the old regime! And that 
isn't all—now she’s organized a Timurov Brigade among her 
schoolmates. The youngsters roam the village under her leadership, 
and they show kindness and attention to the orphaned and the 
poorly-off. Well, they’ve found their way to Matrena’s. They be- 
gan coming over every single day. They arrive, they sweep out the 
izba, scrub the floors white, they start a fire in the stove, they cook 
up a pot of shchi: “Here you are, granny, it’s all for you.’ The idea, 
of course, is splendid in principle, but with all this catering the old 
woman has started in . . . imagining things! There she sits, if you 
follow me, in the midst of all this cleanliness and well-being, lap- 
ping up the Timurov soup, and afterwards she comes to my door 
— knock, knock. ‘Come on over, dear neighbor, let's visit with each 
other a while, let’s converse.’ Phooey! It’s all very well for you to 
smile, Stepan Lukich, But you just put yourself in my place!” 

“I wasn’t smiling.” Stepan Lukich was doing his best to hide 
the offending grin. “And I do feel for you from the bottom of my 
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soul, Matfei Kondratievich. There's only one thing I can’t figure out 
— where does your gas stove fit in?” 

“What do you mean, where does it fit in?” Matfei Kondratievich 
exclaimed with his previous heat. “Until they put in my gas stove 
Matrena only hunted me from a distance. Now she’s shooting point 
blank. She keeps coming to my place, and one time she'll ask, 
neighbor-like, to heat a kettle of water on my stove, another time to 
boil some milk or cook a couple of eggs. It’s awkward to turn her 
down. A couple of days ago she arrived with her kettle, set it on to 
boil, then she sat herself down, pointed her steel fangs at me and 
began to sing — sing, mind you! — Evenings Around Moscow. 
How can I tell her off — and then again, how can I not tell her off! 
I pretty nearly jumped out the window that time!” 

Here the fisherman made an eloquent gesture with his hands, 
then was still. The chairman took another look at his grenadier’s 
figure, at his clean-shaven face with the large protruding nose and 
the small, piercing, squinting eyes, and made the silent observation 
that Matfei’s wrinkled cheeks and chin were now most carefully 
groomed and that the hand-knit scarf swathing his long, skinny neck 
was almost foppish. Doing his best to sound grave, he said: 
“Would you like me to advise you how to get rid of the praying 
hag, Matfei Kondratievich? Why should you, after all, remain single 
and alone? You're much too much of a man! Marry Anisia, the self- 
respecting widow. She’s a worthy woman, and not too advanced 
in years. We'll throw you a wedding the like of which no Komsomol 
has had.” 

“What do you take me for, Mazeppa or something?” The old fish- 
erman sounded insulted. “I'd be ashamed before my grandchildren! 
And I wouldn't do this to my old woman, may she rest in her grave.” 
Again the plaintive, begging tone crept into his voice, “Stepan Luk- 
ich, beloved, respected chairman! I beg you, beg you most urgently! 
Let the two widows each have a gas stove — or it'll be the end of 
me! I'll be hooked like a fish! Matrena the praying one will get the 
best of me — if she doesn’t take me by force she will by trickery. 
She’s just too aggressive!” 

He begged so long and so pitifully and Stepan Lukich could hold 
out no longer. He shuddered and agreed. 

“Very well. Even though the District will chew me out for this! 
Go see Egor Ivanovich in the smithy —tell him I said to do it. 
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Tell him, out of the headquarters reservel” 

Karnaukhov jumped up, grabbed the chairman’s hand and began 
to pump it, muttering incoherent words of thanks. 

“Ai, thank you, thank you, Lukich, thank youl! It’s as though 
you'd rescued me, in a manner of speaking, from an ice-hole! Only 
please, I beg of you, mum’s the word. Otherwise I'll be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the village. The wags have already christened me eligi- 
ble bachelor with the gas! Now then, I'm off at a trot, headed 
straight for the smithy. I go as fast as my legs will carry me! Ai, 
thank you, thank you! What a friend you are to me, what a friend!” 

After his trip to the smithy, extremely pleased with the results of 
his conference, Matfei Kondratievich went home. From a distance 
he could see Matrena the praying widow waiting for him at the 
gate of his dooryard, large kettle in hand. In the past he would 
doubtless have turned around and gone elsewhere, but now, quick- 
ening his pace, he valiantly made straight for Matrena. 

“Greetings, Matrenushka,” he began fearlessly, approaching the 
aggressive one. “I've got news for you. In a couple of days you are 
to have a gas stove of your own. Anisia, too. There’s been a decision 
to that effect. So that I have the honor of congratulating you. I have 
just seen our chairman, Stepan Lukich. ‘Please give this message,’ 
he says to me, ‘to our war widows. Tell them to take heart. We 
are taking good care of them,.from a humanist angle.’” 

“May the good Lord help us,” intoned the devout Matrena. “I 
mean, may the kolhoz help us! And here I was on my way to your 
place with my kettle, Kondrat’ich. Mind if I come in and boil up 
some tea water?” 

“Sorry, my stove is out of order,” the old fisherman said with 
spiteful sweetness. “That's how come I was there—to see about 
having it fixed. They promised! “When we come to put in the 
widows’ stoves, we'll take care of yours too — not before. So — what 
can I do? You'll just have to suffer four-five days. Then you yourself 
will become a marriageable woman with gas... .” 

And before Matrena had a chance to collect herself, he opened 
his gate and that was the end of it. 
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